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OvuR CASES are the 
non-drip ‘‘ Root Qual- 
ity ’’ kind. Also can sup- 





ply you with glass and 
tin packages for extract- 


PACKAGES BuyNow 





FOR NEXT YEAR 


and get 5 per cent cash 


discount for cash orders in September or October. We will quote 
you prices on the goods you will need for next season. Get your 
goods ready through the winter before the rush in the spring. 
@ We carry the Danzenbaker Hive, the Comb-honey Hive. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


REDFORD, 


MICHIGAN 
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GREAT 


FIRE SALE 


On account of a recent fire which 
slightly damaged our stock of goods, 
we are closing out all 


POULTRY AND BEE SUPPLIES 
AT A 10 PER CENT DISCOUNT. 








It will pay you to order any supplies 
which you will need for next sea- 
son’s use. Make up your order and 
deduct 10 per cent. Goods guaran- 
teed to be as good as new, except 
hives are discolored on outside. 
Don’t delay, as they are going fast. 
Willexchange siecinianetain for honey and wax 


The Griggs Bros. & Nichols Co. 


523 Monroe St., Toledo, O. 





BIENENZUCHTER! 


von Deutschland, Schweiz, Oesterreich, 
u. Ss. W., senden Sie fuer unsere 
1907 Preisliste von 














Bienenwohnungen, Rauchapparaten, 


Honigschleudern, Handschuhen, 
Bienenschleiern, Walzwerken, 
Futterapparaten, 


Porter’s Bienenflucht, 
Fluglochschiebern fiir Kasten, 
Koniginnenabsperrgittern, 
Weiselkafigen, 
Schwarmfangbeuteln, 
Entdecklungsmessern, 
Dampfwachsschmelzern, 
Wabenenentdecklungsappa- 
raten, und allen anderen 
Bienengeratschaften der 


A.I. ROOT COMPANY 


Grosste Fabrik ihres gleichen in der Welt 


EMILE BONDONNEAU 


General Vertreter fiir Europa und Kolonien 
142 Faubourg Saint Denis, Paris, 10me. 


——— 
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C. H. W. WEBER 


Headquarters 
for ss 6 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distributor Of Root’s Goods Exclusively at Root's Factory Prices 














IVE ME — orders for the Best Goods Made. You will be pleased on 
receiptofthem. You will save money by ordering from me. Mystock 
is complete; in fact, I keep every thing the bee-keeper needs. Cincin- 

nati is one of the best shipping-points in the Union, particularly in the South, 
as all freight now goes through Cincinnati. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for descriptive catalog and price list. It will be mailed you promptly free. 


WANTED. 


Fancy White Comb and White Clo- 
ver Extracted 


HONEY. 


Queens and Nuclei 


Let me book your orders for queens. I breed the 
finest Golden Italians, Red-clovers, and 
Caucasians. Can furnish Nuclei beginning of 
June. For prices, refer to catalog, page 25. 




















I have in stock seeds of the tollowing honey-plants: White Sweet-scented Clover, Alfalfa, and Alsike. 








C.H.W. WEBER 


Office and Salesroom, 2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouse, Freeman and Central Avenues. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Honey Markets. 


GRADING RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections well filled, combs straight, firmly at- 
tached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel-stain or 
otherwise; all the cells sealed except an occasional one, the 
outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood; combs straight; one-eighth part of comb surface 
soiled, or the entire © slightly soiled; the outside sur- 
face of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next to 
the wood; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled and 


led. 
No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
on. 
In addition to this the honey is to be classified according to 


color, using the terms white, amber, and dark; that is, there 
will be “ Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 














The prices here quoted are wholesale, or what the 
honey brings on arrival. 


NEw YORK.—The honey situation is unsettled as 
yet. Bee-keepers seem to be holding for higher prices, 
and this makes it impracticable to quote prices which 
will stand. Buyers have been out trying to get con- 
signments for cash, but with little success thus far. 
There is only one danger—that is, bee-keepers will all 
attempt to unload at o1ce, and thereby depress the 
market. Extra fancy comb honey is worth about 18, 
and the other grades in proportion. California sage, 
extracted, 8% to 9; white clover, 8% to 9%; amber, 7 to 
8%. Honey in barrels, 7to8. Beeswax, 30 to 31. 

Sept. 9. THE A. I. Root Co. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The market for honey here is in 
an excited condition owing to high prices due to the 
short crop. Fancy comb honey in a wholesale way is 
worth 18 cents; unglassed, 16% to17. It looks as if 
honey were going up, and likely to stay up, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not consumers will stand 
the rise in prices. Beeswax is firm at 28. We are 
producers, and do not sell on commission. 

Ww. A. SELSER, 

Sept. 9. 10 Vine St., Phila., Pa. 





INDIANAPOLIS.—The demand at this market is 
principally for white-clover honey. Fancy white 
comb sells to retail grocery trade in one to five case 
lots at 19 to 20 cents per pound, actual weight. White- 
clover extracted in five-gallon cans sells from 11 to 12 
cents per pound. Alfalfa and sweet-clover honeys 
offered at slightly lower prices. Beeswax plentiful, 
and sells at $35 per 100 pounds. 

Sept.5. WALTER S. PoupsR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


, ZANESVILLE.—Demand for honey, especially comb, 
is good, but arrivals are very light. No. 1 to fancy 
brings about 20 cts. wholesale. I quote best white 
extracted in 60-lb. cans at 11 to 12%; pound jars, $2.25 
per dozen, wholesale. Beeswax brings 40 to 45. 
EDMUND W. PEIRCE, 
Sept. 6. 136 W. Main St., Zanesville, O. 








SEPT. 15 


CINCINNATI.—Since our last quotation there is no 
material change in the honey market, with the ex. 
ception that the demand is a little better. As yet, 
prices have not reached the high point that many 


- people believe they will. We received this week a car- 


load of white comb honey, which we are selling at 
from 15 to 16 from the store. This was the firs: car 
out of the State of Colorado, and naturally commend. 
ed attention, which brought many purchasers. We 
shall have two more cars, which will more than satisfy 
the demand, and we look forward to lower prices. 
Extracted honey is moving as lively as can be ex- 
pected at this season of the year. Quote white-clover 
in barrels and cans at 7 to 9 according to the quality; 
amber in barrels at 5% to7. We are paying 30 cts. for 
choice yellow beeswax, free from dirt, and 28 for dark- 
er grades. THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 
Sept. 9. 51 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 


‘SAN FRANCISCO.—Honey continues firm at previ- 
ous prices. The crop has about all passed out of first 
hands, and there is very little offered. All that is in 
the market moves well, under a strong demand. Am- 
ber, extracted, 6% to 7c; new fancy white comb, 16% 
to 17c; water-white, extracted, 8¢c.—Pacific Rural 
Press, Sept. 7. 





St. Lovuis.—The arrivals of both comb and extract- 
ed honey are coming in more freely, and the demand 
for fancy white comb honey is pretty fair. We quote 
fancy white comb honey, 15 to 16; No. 1, 14 to 15; light 
amber, 12 to 13, as this grade is a very slow seller. 
The trade here caters more to the extra white than to 
any other grade, and it commands the best price of 
all. Extracted light amber honey, in five-gallon cans, 
would bring 6% to7; in barrels, from 4% to 5%; and 
Southern, in barrels, from 4 to 5; in 5- gallon cans, one 
cent higher. Beeswax, firm at 28. 

R. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co., 

Aug. 21, St. Louis. Mo. 





BUFFALO.—Local bee-keepers have sent in reason- 
able shipments to this market during the past three 
weeks, so stocks are fair. Fancy white York State 
honey is selling to the retail trade at 16 to 17c. No, 1 
white at 15 to 16. Bee-keepers could realize more in 
this market were there fewer producers sending 
their crops to the commission houses. 

Sept. 13. 


SALT LAKE Crty.—Comb honey, $2.75 per case; ex- 
tra grade, $3.00; extracted, 7¢c.—Deseret Farmer, Sept. 7. 





LIVERPOOL.—Honey: Peruvian:and Chilian, 3% to 
6%; Californian, 6 to 9; Jamaican, 3% to 6%. Bees 
wax: Chilian, 30 to 35; West Indian, 29 to 31; African, 
29 to 30; American, 30 to 33. TAYLOR & Co., 

7 Tithebarn St. 


MARSEILLES. —Beeswax, Mozambique, 31; Madagas- 
car, 30; Morocco, 31. 











WHAT HAS MUTH GOT NOW # 


Genuine 
Orange-blossom Honey. 





Genuine 
Black-sage Honey. 





Genuine 
White-clover Honey. 








( All in crates of two 60-lb. cans each), 


and Fancy Comb Honey in 24-section cases, averaging 22 lbs. to the case. 


You better write for prices; this honey is too good to stay long on our hands. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, OHIC. 


51 WALNUT STREET. 





The Busy Bee Men. 











| 
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EVANS & TURNER 


— COLUMBUS, OHIO 


WANT 
TO BUY 
1907 
CROP 
COMB 
HONEY 





Write us immediately, n nam- 
ing price on different grades. 
We want to hear especially from 
Michigan and Wisconsin Producers 








WE WILL BUY AND SELL 


HONEY 


of the different grades and kinds. 


If you have any to dispose of, or if you 
intend to buy, correspond with us. 

We are always in the market for WAX 
at highest market prices. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St. 82-86 Murray St. 
NEW YORK. 
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The Danzenbaker 20th Century Smoker 
Pat. Oct. 3, ’05, June 4, ’07. 
Awarded Highest Prize 


A GOLD MEDAL 
St. Louis, 1904. 








IS THE BEST, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND LARGEST 
SMOKER SOLD 
FOR A DOLLAR 





It has a side grate that strengthens the fire-cup, 
and holds a removable metal and asbestos lining = 
keeps it cool, adding to its durability. It has 
valves to get out of order or snout to CL G WITH $ooT. 


ALL THAT IS CLAIMED.—N. E. France, Platteville, 
Wis., General Manager of the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association says: 

I have given your 20th Century a thorough 
trial. For convenience in lighting, durability, and 
long time one filling will last and give ample smoke, 
I find it all you claim. In the spring I shall want 
several. I always want the best. 


SURPASSES ALL OTHERS.—Mr. Grant Stanley, Nisbet, 
Pa—After giving the Danzenbaker 20th Century 
Smoker several trials, can say it surpasses all smokers 
it has been my liberty to try; it will not go out until the 
fuel is all consumed, and it produces a cool smoke, a 
feature very necessary in any first-class smoker.” 


BEST IN TWENTY. YEARS.—M. D. Andes, Bristol,Tenn. 
—''T have used the 20th Century Smoker one season. 
It has given me entire satisfaction. In my twenty 
years of bee-keeping I first used the old stand-by Clark 
smoker, and I believe I have. tried all the different 
makes, as I am always looking for the best, and will 
say that your smoker beats them all up to date.” 


NEVER TOO A TO HOLD.—Dr. Reginald Munson, 
Washington, D. C.—'‘I am well pleased with the 20th 
Century Smoker. It keeps fire well without getting 
too hot to hold on continuous use, and makes smoke 
enough to satisfy the most critical. a 


Price Dan-eze, Large 3%-inch Smokers: 

Postpaid—one, $1.15; two, $2.10; three, $3; five,$4.50. 

By Express or freight—one, $1; six, $4.20. 
‘‘Facts About Bees,’ a sixty-four-page pamphlet, 


sent free on request. Send also address of your bee- 
keeping friends for same. 


F. DANZENBAKER, NORFOLK, VA. 
(iamestown Exposition Sta. Money-orders on Norfolk.) 





ST FISH & CO. | 





{89 South Water Street, 


have 


Long-distance phone, Main 1028. 


o offer during the season of 1907. Mention quantity, quality, style of package, a 
Reference, First Nat’! Bank, Chicago. 


Established 1876. 











[CHI (cfoy 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Comb an Extracted Honey 


and Beeswax in car lots and less. 


solicit correspondence from honey-producers throughout the United States, on gga what they will 


Respectfully, %. T. FISH & CO, 








SEPT. 15 
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Established 1873 
Circulation 32,000 


72 pages, semi-month 
$1.00 per. year 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests 


Published by 
Tue A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


J. T. CALVERT, Business Manager 








POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publisher for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
Tutuila, Samoa, Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, 
and Mexico. Canadian postage is 80c per year. 
For all other countries in the Postal Union 
add 60 cents per year postage. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When achange of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—The journal is sent 
until orders are received for its discontinuance. 
We give notice just before the subscription ex- 
pires, and further notice if the first is not heed- 
ed. Any subscriber whose subscription has ex- 
pired, wishing his journal discontinued, will 
please drop us a card at once; otherwise we Shall 
assume that he wishes his journal continued, 
and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have it stopped after the time 
paid for it by making his request when ordering. 


HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be 


Money-order, payable to order of The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio. Currency should b: 
sent by Regiscered Letter. 


AGENTS. Representatives are wanted i: 
every city and town in the country. A libera 
commission will be paid to such as engage wit! 
us. References required. 


Foreign Subscription Agents. 


Foreign subscribers can save time and annoy- 
ance by placing their orders for GLEANINGS 
with any of the following authorized agents. at 
the prices shown: 


PARIS. FRANCE. E. BONDONNEAUD, 142 
Faubourg St. Denis. Per year, postpaid. 7% fr. 


GOODNA, QUEENSLAND. H. L. Jonss. 
Any Australian subscriber can order of Mr. 
Jones. Per year, poetpaid, 6/. 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. ALLIANCE 


—= 


— 





sent by Draft on New York, Express-order or Box Co., 24 Castle St. Per year, postpaid. 6/. 
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$53,700 


Made by O-HI-O Cooker Agents in 1905 selling the 


OHIO é Te 














| 
ih 








combination 


Steam Cooker- 
Baker. 


We have many agents making $5 to $10 daily. 
Write us and we will give you names of 
agents near by who are making at least $5- 
daily. Wecaneasily prove that the ““O-HI-O”’ 
is the best money-maker you ever heard of, 
and will make you more money than any 
thing you ever sold or are now selling. 
Write us at once and we will prove it. 

Guaranteed to save 50 per cent in fuel, 
labor, time, and provisions. A whole meal 
cooked over one burner on any style stove. 
It assures you deliciously cooked hot meals; 
80 days’ trial. No intermingling of odors or 
tastes. Fine for use in summer cottages. 
A necessity every day of the year. The only 
healthful way to cook foods and breadstuffs. 

















Handsomely iliustrated catalog free. 


**O-HI-O° COOKER CO. 
908 Jefferson\Av., Toledo, O. 




















Che 
HAND SYSTEM 
-— Divisible- 
Brood- 


Chamber 
Hives 





























WE have received so many inquiries with respect to MR. J. E. 
HAND’S SYSTEM of bee-keeping we desire to say that 
we list a divisible-brood-chamber hive in our regular catalog which is 
intended to work on Mr. Hand’s plan. It does not have the side-open- 
ing feature, but the yielding super-springs answer every purpose. It 
has the advantage that the regular 4x5 section is used. If you do not 
care to continue the new system you can, with this hive, go back to the 
old methods, using the sectional chambers as supers. We are prepared 
to furnish it in eight or ten frame widths at the following prices: 


AED882M-8 Sectional hive, eight frame, nailed and painted, $3. 00 each. In flat, $2.30; five, $10.50; ten, $19.00 





AED994M-8 *g 350 2.7 12.00 22.00 
AED001M-8 4 aa é " 5.00 “ * 940° “1600 “80.00 
AED882M-10 . “ten frame “‘ >, a > IO age eee 
AED994M-10 “t * ‘3 Ms < 3.70 * a 2.00 >" 18:00: ~°- 9480 
AED001M-10 vy Mies oe : ry * 5.35 ** 3 8 EES Seo 


We can supply sections split on three sides for receiving full sheets of 
foundation at 10c per 100 extra, or 50c per 1000 extra over regular styles. 


Prices of split sections: 100, 85 cts.; 1000, $5.25. 











Ohe A.I. Root Company 


“[edina, o o ao Ohio 
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ABOUT FIXING THE ROOFS. 
You will find in the advertising pages of this issue 
an announcement of a new free book about fixing 
up the old roofs. : 
You can have one of these books free by writing 
to The Anderson Manufacturing Co., of Elyria, O., 
and mentioning this magazine. , 
It is full of good sensible suggestions for saving 
money on roofing. Write for it, It’s worth while. 


NUT BUTTER. 


Mr. Walter S. Pouder, of Indianapolis, Ind., in 


connection with his honey trade sells a superior 
grade of nut butter put up in jars in a tasteful man- 
ner to suit a fastidious trade such as he caters to. 


Probably the same customers who buy honey will | well-known paroid roofing. 


also purchase nut butter. If you are interested, 





possibly it would pay you to write to Mr. Pouder | 
personally to get further particulars about devel- | 


oping a trade in nut butter. 
probably require some for your own use. 


Then, too, you will | 


The reader will be interested in reading, if he or | 
she has not done so already, the very interesting | 
offer of GLEANINGS in combination with the Hunt- | 


er-Trader-Trapper for the very small sum of $1.50 
for one year’s subscription to both magazines. If 
you are at all interested in hunting or trapping we 
think you will be pleased with the Hunter-7rader- 
Trapper. ; 
to hunt or trap just what GLEANINGS does for bee- 
keepers. It is intensely practical, and gives in the 


It does for the man or boy who wishes | 


course of a year very many hints on the proper way | 


to capture wild animals, dead or alive. It is a 
monthly magazine of goodly proportions, and, being 


closely printed, with not very many advertisements, | 
it contains as much reading-matter as others that | 


cost twice as much. 


The general tendency of the times is to treat all 
sorts of live stock with greater care than formerly. 
and this finds expression in better buildings for 
them, warmer in winter and coolerin summer. In 
the list of live stock may be included bees. Wenow 
know bees suffer from cold after being withdrawn 
from the cellar unless some kind of covering is add- 
ed to the hive. One of the best coverings, and pos- 
sibly the very best, is the excellent ready roofing 
we have nowadays, and which has the added advan- 


tage of being very reasonable in price, every thing 
considered. 

Now that lumber is so expensive, this is impor- 
tant; and all kinds of out-houses can be economical- 
ly and efficiently protected on the outside with good 
ready roofing. In some respects the roofing is ac- 
tually better than lumber—warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. 

There used to be some trouble with the rusting of 
the tin caps formerly used in fastening the ready 
roofing; but even this has been overcome by the in- 
vention of a rust-proof cap which has the additional 
advantage of being square, which gives more hold- 
ing power than the old-fashioned round-headed 
broad tack. These newcaps are the patented prop- 
erty of F. W. Bird & Son, of East Walpole, Mass., 
who do not sell them excepié in connection with their 


If any of our readers are in the market for some 
kind of covering for buildings it might be well for 
tem to look into the merits of these new caps. It 
is evident thev are quite an improvement, and toa 
great degree do away with the objections to ready 
roofing. 

F. W. Bird & Son generously send samples of both 
their roofing and the caps gratis so that prospective 
buyers may investigate.for themselves at their lei- 
sure. They may be addressed at East W<lpole, 
Mass.; Hamilton. Ontario, or Chicago, Il. 

If you write, please mention GLEANINGS. 


We have been informed that the honey a 
exhibit at the Indiana State Fair was partic 
good. The local papers say the exhibit of \V 
S. Pouder, of Indianapolis, was especially fir 
had every thing in the apiarian line on show 
ey, beeswax. and bee-keepers’ supplies. H 
had miniature hives of bees on display. cal: 
to interest farmer visitors. He had a ver} 


| number of jars of honey as clear as amber, ar: 
| in rows to show what bees can do in the 


| 
| 


| 


gathering nature’s sweets. Mr. Pouder live 
his reputation as one of the great bee-mer 
United States, for his exhibit in Horticultur 
was well worth going to see and spending son 
to examine. Such exhibits justify the mana¢ 
in providing handsome premiums to draw be 
ing exhibits from all over the State. 

Messrs, Rumber, of Mohawk, Ind., and M: 
itt, of Mechanicsburg, Ohio, also had very i! 
ing exhibits of bees and bee-keeping. 
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JosephilorneCo. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


We want Your 


NAMEand 
ADDRESS 


You'll Want 


OUR... —« 
CATALOG 


It’s about due from the press, and 
it’s a handsomely illustrated fashion- 
book that you can have sent you for 


asking. . 
Write To-day. 








(SPRAY anne 
THKE OFEIAYOUR HAT TO THE mt 











) 


If You Want the Bee - book 
that “covers the whole apicultural 
a more completely oe any other 
blished,” send $1.20 to ::  :: 

Prof. ‘an J. Cook, Claremont, Calif. 


‘“See-Keepers’ Guide”’ 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
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Horan How York, Bu aor 


‘We have a large stock of shipping-cases and feeders; 
and all orders for same will be filled promptly. Bees- 
wax and old combs wanted; cash or trade; 10% discount 
during the month of Sept. on every thing but cases and 
feeders. Comb honey wanted; write stating how put up; 
kind,and lowest cash price deliver’dinWatertown,N. Y: 


A. H. REEVES,.& CO., 17 Morrison St , WATERTOWN, N. Y: 





Carts of this kind are growing in popular favor daily. 
Painters,-. carpenters, bill-posters, masons, etc., find 
they are ahead of anything else for carrying tools and 
light material. Farmers, too, use them to good,ad- 
vantage about the orchard or garden. 

—- MANUFACTURED BY — 


LANSING WHEELBARROW CO., LANSING, MICH. 





Save time, — work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, bread tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx85, Quincy, II!. 


GAVE YOUR BACK 








IT 18 JUST OUT 


C ie 
Root’s ABC in German 


We have just been informed by our 
printers that the work of printing the 
ABC of Bee Culture in German has been 
finished, and that in a few days 1000 cop- 
ies will be in our hands for distribution. 
The priceis $2 postpaid. Sendin yourorder 
now if you wish a copy hot from the press. 


A.|.RootCo.,Medina, 0. 
7a 




















AND ALL AGENCIES Jd 











PATENTS. 


Twenty-five Years’ Practice. 


PRINDLE & WILLIAMSON, 


Second Nat’! Bank Bidg,. Washington, D. C. 


Patent practice in Patent Office and Courts. 
Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 
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One of the most useful articles around a rural 





Our Advertising Rates. 


Twent ty cents per agate line, flat. 
ourteen lines to inch. 


SPACE RATES (To be used in one issue) 


One-fourth page............$11.00 
One-half page ............+. 21.00 
One page.... -- 40.00 


eeeeeeeeeeees 


Preferred position, inside pages, 30 per cent additional. 
Pr 


eferred position, inside Cover pages 50 percentadditional. | 


Outside cover e, double price. 
Reading notices, 50 per cent a 
Cash-in-advance discount, 5 per cent. 
Cash discount, if paid in 10 fang 2 per cent. 
Bills re monthly. 
No medical or objectionable advertising accepted. 








“A Square Deal.” 


We believe that every advertisement in this 
paper is backed by a responsible person. But 
to make doubly sure we will make good any loss 
to paid subscribers sustained by trusting any 
deliberate swindler advertising in our display 
columns, and any such swindler will be publicly 
exposed. We protect subscribers against 
rogues, but we do not guarantee to adjust trif- 
ing differences between subscribers and honest 
responsible advertisers. With regard to the 
classified columns, we can not protect our read- 
ers from what they consider bad trades, where 
there is room fora good deal of difference of 
opinion, This would be !mpossible; but we do 
protect them from all deadbeats and swindlers. 
Of course we are not responsible for the debts 
of an honest bankrupt sanctioned by the 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be sent to 
us within one month of the time of the transac- 
tion, and you must have mentioned GLEANINGS 
ON Bee CULTURE when writing the advertiser. 





home is a two-wheeled cart such as that shown in 
our advertising columns by the Lansing Wheelbar- 
row Co., of Lansing, Michigan. Such a vehicle will 
Save a great deal of heavy lifting, and earn its first 
cost in a variety of ways, at the same time greatly 
relieving the owner or user of much of the more 
laborious kinds of labor which usually goes under 


the short title of ‘‘ odd jobs.” 


Generally speaking, 


a bee-keeper has a variety of uses for just such a 


cart. Write for prices to the company. 


THE TIME TO BUY QUEENS. 


Probably September is the best month in all the 


year to purchase queens. 


the year. It is also a very convenient season 
most of us to introduce a _ new queen, as, with 


is out of the way by this time. Even if supers 


on to catch the fall flow it will pay to have a qu: 


on hand tointroduce. These young queens wil! 


much less swarming next season than queens th: 
are a year older—they will stand the winter better, 
the 


and lay earlier. Expert poultrymen all know 
great importance of pullets for getting eggs in v 


ter and early spring, and it seems young queens «i 
The practice of requeening every yea 
is becoming common, and the time to do it is righ 
now. Look over our list of queen-breeders and (' 
cide for yourself what you will do. We mean t! 


like pullets. 


for the average bee-keeper who has neither 


time nor inclination to engage in rearing queens {0 


his or her ownuse-. This also is a good time to w: 
out undesirable queens before you forget their p 


work during the past season, no matter how old 0 
They are not likely to @ 


how young they may be. 
better next year. 








C I One reason is, they can 
be more easily and quickly obtained at this time 
ior 
; , the 
great majority, the honey has been cleaned up 2 
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A Very Special Offer 


The Bee-keepers’ Review is a bright. fresh, wide- 
awake, helpful, inspiring journal, owned, edited, and 
printed by a practical bee-keeper who has the man- 

‘ agement of several apiaries and allows his readers to 
look over his shoulder and see his successes—and 
mistakes. He has a personal acquaintance with the 
leading bee-keepers of the country, and gets them to 
tell in its pages how they succeed. If you are keep- 
ing bees for the money there is in it, the Review will 
help you—perhaps 100 times what it costs you. 

The price is $1.00 a year. Sometimes the publishers 
offer the ‘‘ rest of the year free,”’ to new subscribers, 
but this offer is not usually made until in November 
or December, but Iam going to make this offer now. 
Send me $1.00 and I’ll send tke Review from the time 
your subscription is received to the end of next year. 
If you would like to see copies of the Review before 
subscribing, send me ten cents and I’ll send you three 
late but different issues, and the ten cents may apply 
on any subscription sent before the end of the year. 


Superior StocKkand whatithasdone 


Ihave many times told in these advertisements of 
the superior qualities of the stock furnished by Mr. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON @ 2 


J. P. Moore, of Kentucky, but I have never seen a 
more striking illustration of its superiority in the 
honey-gathering line than the results in one of our 
northern Michigan apiaries; 60 colonies of ordinary 
strain of bees increased to 85, and stored 2100 pounds 
of honey; 51 colonies of the Moore strain increased to 
107 colonies and stored 2700 pounds of surplus. 
Wouldn’t it have paid us to introduce the 
Moore strain last fall to those other colonies? That 
is what we are going to do this fall. Get a queen of 
this stock this fall, then, another year, re-queen your 
apiary from it, and you will bless the day you read 
this advertisement. 

The price of one queen is $1.00, or I’ll send you the 
queen, and the Review from now to the end of next 
year, for only $1.50! You can never spend $1.50 that 
will do you more good, or bring you greater profit. 
The queens will be mailed direct from Mr. Moore. As 
fast as orders are received they will be forwarded to 
him to be filled, thus they will come right fresh from 
the apiary, and not in some roundabout way. Add 
$1.00 to the amount and I’ll also send you a copy of the 
book, Advanced Bee Culture. 


oOo 2 FLINT, MICHIGAN 











DID YOU HAVE YOUR DISH 


RIGHT SIDE UP 


IF YOU DID, YOU ARE 
IN NEED OF 


SHIPPING-CASES 



































PRICES OFF CAS E § In order to facilitate prompt shipment, 
4| gessee/33s| 85152 please order in either ten or fifty lots. 
s| g883 a3 |23s| 88 |e2 P y 
SHIPPING-CASES. [©] SS%m@ oq |Rae| 25 | 
NAME AND SIZE || Socg2Z7| SB) sa/E8 
OF CASE. &| F-38353 \an | ao || 
3 Laswaa 230| £2 Be 
Z|1|10| 100 |Fus| Fu |ES 
- — —e 
12-in. 4-row for 434 s’n'30|25|2 00/$18 00/$17 00/$16 00] 400 
10-in. 4-row 30|25|2 00] 17 00] 16 00] 15 00| 360 
12-in. 2-row isp 20/15|1 30} 11 00} 10 50) 10 00) 225 
10-in. 2-row 25 20/15)1 20) 10 50} 10 00) 9 50) 200 
16-in,2-row 25|18/1 50] 12 00} 11 50) 11 00) 300 he 
s-in. row  ‘ —_—‘|20/15/1 30] 11 50] 10 75| 10 00] 225 ees 
64-in.3-row** 20/15}1 20) 11 00) 10 25) 9 50) 200 
7'g-in. 4-row for 4x5../30/22|/1 80) 16 00 14 00) 300 g O M P A N ¥ 
7%-in, 3-row ** ,.|25]20/1 40} 12 00 10 50) 250 
9/4-in. 4-row for 35¢x5)30|22/1 80} 16 00 14 00) 350 
64-in. 3-row _* _ [2520/1 40] 11 50 100120 SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


























W. H. Laws says, 


If there is a queen-breeder who can boast of better stock let him trot out 
the proof. Testimonials enough to fill this book. Will give you only one. 
Mr. J. C. King, Washington, D.C.. writes, ‘For two years I have had one 


of your queens in my apiary. Each season she has given me over 200 lbs. comb honey; last season she actually 
Stored while other colonies starved. I have over twenty strains in my three apiaries, but yours is the best.” 
Now is the time to get a fine breeding queen; stock up this fall and double your crop of honey the coming 


— Single queen, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Extra select breeders, $5.00. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 


W. H. LAWS, Beeville, Bee Co. Texas. 
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Alow wagon 


| £ ata low price. 

at : 4 ef Handy for 

= = 7 SDN, the farmer. 
> He Will carrya 

load any- 


where a horse 
can travel. 


Investment Low Down oy 
& soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


ITH the money absolutely safe 
and always available is an ideal a pt ga 3 iy size wanted, aty FR iG 
8 


disposition of individual savings. Fee et res ak eco any axle 
This bank accepts deposits in any Empire Mt a Son 08 HOuiney an 
amount, and pe four per cent interest Ld see 


—compounde every six months. 

















Our booklet describes our methods and 
management, and explains the advantage 
of our simple banking-by-mail system. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT 
Makes and burns its own gas. Produces 


Write forthe Booklet To-day a safe. powerful, white, steady light, at @ 
= ofac a week. Brighter than electrt. 
or comtyteae, cheaper than kerosene. 


o " Ver TOO S' one ners 
Assets over One-half Million Tomi co—every one ware 


OM a Company, 


Tia-y- Wd (ete) ao) ; = 
= BANK COMPANY ca 
MEDINA,OHIO saa 


A. T. SPITZER, Pres. A. I. Root, Vice-pres. 
E. B. SPIrzER, Cashier. 














BY USING THE 


# Rochester Radiator [Price trom, 


Fits any Stove or Furnace. $12.00 || 
Guaranteed to do all we claim 


THE BEE @ POULTRY : ihe Writefor peers on ao kent || | 
INDUSTRIES DOVETAIL ——< Rochester Radiator Co., || wood or gas | i 


and go well together 50 Farnace 8t., Rochester, N Y. 
In poultry culture the main thing is bealth, and 


Conkey’s ¢ FIX YOUR ROOF 
RGR a man TURRET 

Poultry 5e Per Square —We wilt guarantee to put 

rusty, tin, iron, steel, paper or felt roof in Seetect 

em ies 7 any o eaky, worn ct 


condition, and keep itin perfect condition for 5c 


Are the World’s per square per year. ee 
The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 


Standard . worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaranteed 
This is the season 0 = IX or money refunded. Uur free roofing book 
for Roup and the tells all about it. Write for it today. 
sneezing, wheezing, The Anderson Manufacturing Co.. Dept. 24, Elyria, Ohio 
swollenheaded 
fowls should be 
quickly restored to 
health, usefulness 


mmitimbeneeas. Stock & Poultry EN GE 
CON KEY’ S eer «1 or square esh: 
ROUP REMEDY Bo dayetreg rit, ele 


Just a thimbleful in the drinking water and 
they cure themselves. Onr absolute guarantee a a, 
goes with it, and it mezns your money back Box 21, URGE, - 
— it Geapreint you, 

Conkey’s Book on Peultry Free for 4c instamps 
and names of two others interested. It solves 


the whole poultry problem; andi is worth dollars ‘ ‘al ne 
to any poultry raiser. GET IT TODAY. MORE EGGS 
TH E G. E. co N KEY co. Larger, more fertile, vigorous chicks, heav- 
315 OTTAWA BLDG , CLEVELAND, O. ier fowls, larger profits by feeding cut bone. 
Conkey’s Poultry Remedies are carried by A. I. ° ay ANN’S LATEST MODEL 
Root Co. at their branches, New York, Philadel- BONE CUTTER 


phia, Washington, Chicago and Medina. cuts fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 10 days free 
trial. No money in advance. Cat'lg free. 


F. W. Mann Co., Box 37, Milford, Mase. 
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iy Avoiding mistakes, ey 
learning from other bee- "wR 
keepers’ experiences, help to 

solve problems that confront you. 
Are you a beginner or more advanc- 
ed? Itmattersnot. The American 
Bee Journal will answer your ques- 
tions, will guide you to profitable ways 
of getting honey. It will protect you 
from many errors, save you money and 
minutes. Active men and women who 





Se, 
ety ‘ 
Ty addresses with yours. 
7 We'llsend each of you a 
current copy of the paper. 


Your Subscription Free 
_ After your friends have received 
their copies, with a little talk you can 
get one at least to subscribe for 25 cents 
a year—12 copies—about 2 cents each. 
Send us the 25 cents. We will send _ to 
both of you, the paper forone year. You 


it 


+ 


get yours free. 
The American Bee Journal is now a 
monthly, size 8x11, 32 pages, handsomely illus- 


American Bee Journal 


trated outside and inside. It is 
25c. 


wide-awake, brig -to-date. 
A YEAR 


are now making money at bee-keeping an- 
swer your questions, write time iy a a 
explain new “wrinkles” about handling hives, 





getting the surplus honey easiest, 
ghting disease, marketing honey 
and beeswax, etc. These include 
Dr. Miller, Miss Emma M. Wilson, 
C. P. Dadant, Prof. Cook, F Greiner, 
G. M. Doolittle. and others—well- 
known here and abroad. Dr. Mil- 
ler’s “Question-Box” is worth more 
each issue than the price for a year—25 cents. 


FREE SAMPLE COPY 


Yet it isn’t what we claim about the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal that convinces. You need 
to see, to readacopy. Areany of your friends 
pungry for honey or interested in bee-keep- 
ing? Tell them how simple getting enough 
for the table is. Send us their names and 


] ht, u 
Edited by George W. ‘ork who has 
been connected with it for nearl 
a quarter of acentury. Mr. Yor 
is well-known wherever_bees are 
kept. or honey produced. He is 
President of the, Chicago-North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

For Honey and Beeswax Buyers. The 
market reports give late advices from the 
Eastern States as well as the Central and Mid- 
dle West. It’s safe to follow them when —~ ie 
selling, or quoting. Send the names and ad- 
dresses forthe sample copies to-day. Address 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 


























Hunter- Trader-Trapper 


Here is a magazine that will surely interest man 
does for the trapper what GLEANINGS does for the bee-keeper, and does 
it well. It is just the thing for the man or boy who desires to make a 
little money winter time by trapping fur-bearing animals. It gives all 
trappers’ ‘‘secrets,’’ and indicates where to sell furs to advantage. 


Hunter - Trader - Trapper 


is not intended for city sportsmen with fancy guns and expensive fishing- 
rods. It is written by real wilderness hunters who know all about the 
capture of wild animals. It is a monthly, containing as much real read- 
ing-matter as the great monthlies, and far more practical. For a limited 
period we are making the following liberal offer: 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 12 issues a year, . . 
ER ie RINT ee ees we eee 


Both to the same party and address, $1.50. 


If you desire to inspect a copy of HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, write 
to the A. R. HARDING PUBLISHING COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 





of our readers. It 


$1.00 
1.00 


$2.00 
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“Tf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 
Established 1889. 


Pouder’s Pure Goods 


NUT-BUTTER 


HONEY, BEESWAX, and 


Three 
Specialties 
for the 
Grocery 
and 
Drug 
Trade. 


Finest 
Quality, 


Neatest 
Pac Kage, 
and 
all goods 
conforme 
ing 
with the 
Pure-food 
Laws. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


My new tight-seal package. I claim to have the most com- 
plete and sanitary bottling outfit for putting up honey that 
has ever been installed. I think I have the neatest and most 
convenient package that has ever been placed on the market. 
I bottle only the finest iwhite-clover honey, gathered from 
the central States,and have never put up foreign or cheap 
grades of honey. It is not a question of how cheap, but how 
good. For more than eighteen years particular people have 
been buying Pouder’s White-clover Honey. 

WHOLESALE PRICES 
25-cent jars, per dozen (16-oz.). 
20-cent jars, per dozen (12-oz. 
10-cent jars, per dozen ( 6-0z. 

If interested, ask for special prices on White-clover Ex- 
tracted Honey in five-gallon cans. 


SUPERIOR NUT-BUTTER.? 


Made from the finest grade of number one hand-picked 
peanuts. We do our own roasting, our own blanching, and 
our own hand picking. Our improved blancher not only re- 
moves the skins from the nut, but it splits the nut and re- 
moves the sprout, which is claimed by some to be bitter. We 
have the best machinery that can be had, operated by electric 
power, and our facilities are such that we have always a 
strictly fresh article to offer, and yet nut-bytter does not be- 
come rancid like other butters. We donotaddsalt or a par- 
ticle of any thing foreign. Our product is simply the nut 
emulsified in its own oil. Nut-butter is rich in nutriment 
and health-making qualities. Nut-butter is a delicious and 
economical health food, the most popular of all nut foods, 
due to its rich and sweet fiavor, its good keeping qualities, and 
its moderate cost. 

WHOLESALE PRICES 








25-cent jars, per dozen 
20-cent jars, per dozen. 
10-cent jars, per dozen 


All goods carefully boxed for shipment. 


BEESWAX 


Beeswax is in demand for so many different purposes that my 
limited space will not permit me to enumerate them here. In my 
position as a dealer in bee-supplies I have the very best of oppor- 
tunities for securing the very choicest quality, and direct from the 
producers. I put up two sizes of cakes for the trade—cakes weigh- 
ing three pounds,and another weighing an exact ounce. Each 
ounce cake is put up in a neat carton, I being the first and only 
one to adopt this method, which has made it very popular when 
wanted for medicinal purposes, cartons being dust and germ proof. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 

Ounce cakes, in cartons, 16 five-cent cakes, one Ib...8 .45 
Box containing 40 five-cent cartons, 2 1-2 pounds.... 1.13 
Three-pound cakes, per pound 40 


My illustrated catalog of bee-hives,and all supplies that are 


used in an apiary, is issued annually. Copy mailed free to any 
one interested. Mail orders solicited. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Mass. Av. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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STRAY STRAWS 








Very sorry to learn that Huropaeische 
Bienenzucht, the champion of American 
methods of bee-keeping, has suspended pub- 
lication. It was a good bee-journal. 

For HONEY that is bottled, no matter who 
is the producer, why not have the label read 
“Bottled by’’? [This phrase has not yet 
received official sanction. It is the most 
specific, though, of any of the phrases that 
have been thus far suggested. —ED. ] 

- Bro. WHITNEY, the proposition to have 
control over a certain bee territory may be 
as ridiculous as you say, p. 1152, to you, who 
make bee-keeping a pastime. To some of us 
who depend on bees for our bread and but- 
ter it seems just as ridiculous as for a stock- 
raiser to control the pasturage for his cattle. 

Bens. A. Forp, p. 1141, succeeds in hav- 
ing queens fertilized in upper stories above 
excluders. I tried it in former years, and 
also again this year, with an entrance for 
each story, but with too many failures. I 
wonder why. [The trouble with the scheme 
of haying queens fertilized over an upper 
story of a strong colony with perforated zinc 
between the two stories is that it fails nine 
times out of ten—so much so that it is not 
worth while to fuss with it. The only time 
it succeeds is during a natural nen gel 
or when bees are being fed liberally out- 
doors, inducing artificial conditions that ap- 
proximate very closely « natural flow.—ED. } 


_ AFTER READING about two laying queens 
Invariably fighting to a finish when put to- 
gether on the ground, p. 1068, I thought I 
would try it, as I had never done so on the 
ground. I put two laying queens together 
on the ground. They walked apart. As 


fast as they separated I pushed them togeth- 
er, and, although I could make them crawl 
over one another, I could not succeed in 
arousing the least degree of hostility. Itried 
the same thing with another pair, and the 
result was the same. I wonder what was 
different in Mr. Bender’s case. [Mr. Bender 
possibly tried younger queens. Suppose 
next time you take a couple of hybrids not 
more than six months old and then see what 
they will do. Mr. Morrison says he has had 
them fight repeatedly just as Mr. Bender 
states. Possibly you did not wait long 
enough. — ED. ] 


ONE YEAR, as I have reported, I gave a 
colony entirely drone comb, and they swarm- 
ed out. Joseph Trojan reports, in Bienen 
Vater, better success. June 8, 1906, he threw 
an after-swarm on drone comb. No drone 
brood appeared—all worker. The workers 
reared in drone cells were easily distin- 
guished from the older workers. ey were 
not longer, but thicker. In spring, 1907, 
a frightful quantity of drone brood appeared 
until the end of May, when worker brood 
returned. Trojan argues from this that all 
eggs are fertilized, and that the workers re- 
move the spermatoza when they wish the 
eggs to produce drones. Buthesays nothing 
about the mouth of the drone-cells being 
narrowed. By the way, I found this week 
in a weak nucleus, with a queen that had 
laid not more than three days, eggs in a 
patch of drone-cells. The mouths of the 
cells were ——- narrowed. [You seem 
to assume that bees will invariably narrow 
the openings of drone-cells whenever work- 
er eggs are laid therein. Are you not mis- 
taken?— Ep ] 

I HAVE introduced many a queen by mere- 
ly putting her in the hive without any cag- 
ing; and | have lost many a queen when she 
was caged not more than 24 hours. On the 
whole, one may feel safer about a queen in 
general if she remains in the hive about 
three days before being let out of the cage. 
Here is my plan for having her released au- 
tomatically in about that length of time: 
Take a piece of foundation-splint—that is, a 
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oe of wood about ; inch square—and a 
ittle longer than the tube of candy in the 
introducing-cage, and push the stick central- 
ly through the candy. The bees will do the 
rest. en I first tried this, I expected the 
bees to gnaw the stick out of the way. They 
don’t gnaw it. In some way they manage 
to work their way through and throw the 
stick out in the cage; but it takes them 
about three days todoit. The candy-tube is 
about } inch in diameter. With a tube big 
enough for two bees to work at a time the 
time would be shorter; and with a tube suf- 
ficiently large the stick would make no dif- 
ference whatever. [We have introduced a 
good many queens, and are doing it to-day, 
without caging; but our own experience has 
shown us that, for the beginner at least, it is 
better to cage, keeping the queen confined 
at least three days. Your scheme of delay- 
ing the passage of the bees to her majesty is 
a good one.—ED. 


IN CONFIRMATION of what the editor says 
about alsike, p. 1145, I may say that in this 
region, although alsike-fields are compara- 
tively scarce, yet specimens of alsike are 
getting to be quite common along the pub- 
ic roads. Sorry to say that I have never 
been able to find many bees on my field of 
alsike this year. [But say, doctor, why 
don’t you furnish alsike seed at half price— 
or, better still, free for one season, to near- 
by neighbors? It may cost you forty or 
fifty dollars, but ee will find that your 
neighbors will flock to you for seed. We 
think, further, that you will find that there- 
after they will be willing to pay you half 
price, and, later on, put it in of their own 
accord, paying full price for it. While there 
is not a million in this proposition to you, 
there is more in it than you may think. 
Then in the fall of the year you may en- 
courage the farmers to put in buckwheat. 
If you could only be sure of a good buck- 
wheat year you could afford to give them 
the seed for nothing until they get in the 
notion of raising it In the giving of free 
seed it is important to stipulate certain con- 
ditions—that it must not be thrown on top 
of bare ground, but sown along with other 
seed, as, for example, timothy. The farm- 
ers will soon catch on to the fact that alsike 
mixed with timothy makes the very finest 
of hay. They have learned that trick to a 
great extent in Michigan, and. that is why, 
apparently, Michigan of late years has been 
able to furnish white-clover honey in bad 
years when other States have not been able 
to furnish any.—ED. | 


I ASKED in a Straw, page 1008, ‘ Suppose 
two queens are introduced at the same time, 
either in two cages or in the same cage, will 
not the bees accept both ?’’ Notwithstand- 
ing the cold-watery character of the editor’s 
reply I thought I'd try it. August 16 I put 
into the same cage two queens of the vintage 
of 1904, making them fast so the bees could 
not release them. Six days later I found one 
queen dead in the cage, the other living. I 
have had old queens die thus when alone in 
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the cage, so it is not entirely certain whether 
there was a duel or not. But I had also, 
August 16, put two other 1904 queens in the 
same cage, fast, and given them to a stron 
nucleus, No. 69. August 20 I found bot 
alive in the cage, and removed the covering 
to the candy, so that the bees could liberate 
them. August 22 I found the bees had eaten 
out the candy, and a number of the workers 
were in the cage along with the two queens, 
which seemed to be quite comfortable where 
they were, and had not cared to leave the 
cage. I let them out and closed the hive. 
That’s the last I’ve seen of them, and it is 
now August 26. If you’ll wait just a few 
minutes I’ll go down to the hive, investi- 
gate, and report just whatI find. ... . 
ell, the first frame I took out contained an 
incomplete comb, and the bees had built 
some fresh drone comb in which were eggs, 


' but no eggs in the worker-cells. The next 


comb contained sealed brood, worker eggs, 
and—a virgin! I set that frame to one side, 
and on the next comb I found a clipped 
queen. I set that frame to one side also. 
On the next comb I found the other clipped 
queen. I wanted to throw up my hat; but 
my veil was pinned down, and if I had tak- 
en it off I’d have been badly stung, so I 
——_ better of it, put back the comb with 
the laying queen, removed the virgin, and 
hurried back to finish this Straw and to brag 
over my success. 

Now, the question is whether this is one 
case of success to 99 of failure, or whether 
there will be only one failure in 100. I have 
another case under headway over at the 
Wilson apiary, which I’]l be able to report 
in the next number. — experiment is a 
very interesting one, doctor, and no wonder 
you felt like throwing up your hat. Then 
when you come to ask us the question wheth- 
er this is the one case of success out of 99 
failures we hardly know what to say. Ac- 
cording to the law of chance you would not 
have happened to hit upon the first trial— 
the only case of success. We prefer to wait 
for your further experiments belere giving 
judgment. There are some new things that 
we have not yet learned about introducing, 
and the relation of queens to bees, and of 
queens to each other. It is probable that 
nature has been doing a lot of things, and it 
remains now for us only to inquire. 

This whole question is a very interesting 
one, and we shall be glad to hear from oth- 
ers, especially queen-breeders who would be 
in position to test this matter.—Eb. | 








Honey reports from the Southeast are very 
encouraging in those sections where the main 
flow comes during the summer, and the flow 
is heavier in most locations than we have 
ever known it. The flow with us is about 
twice as heavy as in previous years. Suip- 
ments of honey from Florida are coming into 
the Georgia markets, and our crop from cot- 
ton will soon be ready for market. 

Cordele, Ga., Sept. 5. J. J. WILDER. 
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THE Australian bee-keepers are making 
an effort to have free sites for apiaries pro- 
vided for in forest reserves. We think this 
is no more than right, as a bee-keeper on a 
forest reserve would be a sort of guard 
against fires, and, besides, does no harm to 
and takes nothing from the forest. If the 
government went to some expense to plant 
trees particularly suited to bees, then it 
seems to us the bee-keeper should pay a 
rental for exclusive rights, but thus far no 
government has done this. 





A PURE-FOOD LAW IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE British House of Commons has passed 
the pure-food bill introduced by Mr. Burns, 
and now we learn it has passed the House of 
Lords unanimously. Contrary to the general 
impression, Great Britain has not legislated 
against imitation fcods as we have, the ten- 
dency being to get cheap food if possible. 
France has a strong law on the subject, and 
Dr. Wiley has just returned from there after 
making a detailed examination of the French 
system of food inspection. 





THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 


A CONCOCTION of 90 per cent of glucose 
and 10 per cent of cane syrup has recentl 
been placed on the market, which has evi- 
dently been collected by some variety of 
long-tongued bees; for on the label, whieh 
isa brilliant affair, are berutiful sprays of 
red clover as large as life. The man who 
conceived this label has a ~cry vivid imag- 
ination to say the least. 1! > fails, however, 
to state on the label just how ‘he corn syrup 
is extracted from the re.i clover. This is 
not labeled ‘‘honey-drips”’ any more, but 
Just plain ‘‘syrup.’ 





DANDELION MALIGNED AGAIN. 

“UNCLE Huau,”’ in the Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist, classes the dandelion with ragweed, 
common thistle, burdock, purslane, pigweed, 
dodder, and plantain. Evidently he has 
never studied the dandelion to any extent. 
If he will take the trouble to 
of dandelions this fall, carefully planting it 
in rows, he will, early next season, have a 
supply of fodder or pasture second to none, 
and which, if fed to milch cows, will cause 
an increased flow of milk which will produce 
butter with a June color and flavor long be- 
fore June has come. There is nothing cows 
like better. Only a few weeks ago dried 
dandelion roots were quoted at 15 cents a 
pound, and the Hunter-Trader- Trapper for 


lant a patch. 


September quotes them at that price. If the 
dandelion is a ‘‘weed’’ so is white clover, 
alsike, timothy, and other forage plants. 


UNCLE SAM INVESTIGATING BEE PARALYSIS. 


WE note by the California papers that J. 
M. Rankin, who is connected with the Divi- 
sion of Apiculture, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, has made arrangements with 
M. Hart, county bee-inspector at Hanford, 
California, to make a thorough investigation 
of the disease known to bee-keepers as bee 
paralysis. It is said the disease is quite com- 
mon in that county (Kings), so that there 
are many opportunities for studying it. It 
is further reported the yield of honey has 
been materially reduced by the disease of 
late in that section. We hope some remedy 
will be found for this trouble. 


FINED FOR SELLING ADULTERATED HONEY. 


In the Nashville Evening Banner for June 
20 it is stated that a J. U. Phelan was fined 
by the court in that city $25.00 for — 
adulterated honey, and that he was arreste 
by Meat and Food Inspector Blaine Danley, 
who had received complaints from two ladies 
about honey being bad. On investigation 
he decided to arrest Phelan. The latter, so 
it is said, stated he had sold such ‘‘honey”’ 
for a number of years, and never had a com- 
plaint before. Judge Baker, who heard the 
case, decided that a fine would meet the ends 
of justice. 

A few cases exactly like the foregoing 
would have an excellent effect on the honey 
market. We want similar prosecutions in 
all parts of the country. 





THE ILLUSTRIOUS SON OF THE GREAT HUBER. 


It gives me pleasure to state that Dr. 
James Huber, a grandson of the illustrious 
Francis Huber, who so thoroughly revolu- 
tionized our conception of honey-bee life, 
has been appointed Director of the Goeldi 
Museum of Para, Brazil, in succession to Dr. 
Emilio Goeldi, also a native of Switzerland, 
to which country he isreturning. The latter 
has published some interesting monographs 
on the stingless bees of Brazil, also his broth- 
er. Dr. Huber, is a botanist. His father was 
a a authority on ants; and his grand- 
father the greatest authority on bees we know 
any thing of, and the inventor of movable 
combs. Evidently natural historians are 


‘ born, not made to order. 


HONEY GINGERBREAD IN FRANCE. 


THE central society of the apiculturists in 
France, with its headquarters in Paris, has 
been trying to find out if it is actually true 
that only Brittany honey could be used in 
the manufacture of honey gingerbread, and 
have come to the reluctant conclusion that 
this is so. It ought to be understood this re- 
fers to buckwheat honey, which is the main 
stay of the bee-keepers of Brittany. The 
reason for this inquiry was, doubtless, the 
high prices paid by bakers for this honey, 
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for they dislike to use any other, and must 
have it. The center of the gingerbread trade 
is the city of Dijon, which uses something 
like 1000 fifty-gallon barrels per annum. 
The bakers claim no other honey will cause 
the bread to rise and remain light as buck- 
wheat does. Some of the ‘‘patent’’ food 
companies in this country ought to take up 
the manufacture of this gingerbread, as it is 
evidently something good, for no one is a 
better judge of culinary affairs than the av- 
erage Frenchman. 





A CHANCE FOR BEE-KEEPERS IN NEW TER- 
RITORY. 

THE first irrigation a project 
open for use by the Reclamation Service of 
the United States was the Truckee-Carson 
system in Nevada. The town of Fallon oc- 
cupies the business part of the project, so 
that it may be located on late maps. The 
land to be watered was practically all gov- 
ernwent land, subject to entry under the law. 
The amount of land under ditch is now about 
200,000 acres; but this will be largely in- 
creased later by additional dams and canals. 

Much of this land is still subject to entry, 
and the Department of the Interior is anx- 
ious that it be taken up at once. The gov- 
ernment fees amount to $8.00 for 80 acres, 
which makes itcheap enoughforany one. A 
tract of 40acres will cost $6.50 Of course, the 
cost of water is additional, but that is dis- 
tributed over ten years of time. 

A good deal of he land has been taken up, 
and the desert has been transformed into a 
garden wherever the water has been turned 
on. The climate is said to be fine. The gov- 
ernment is desirous of having the land set- 
tled quickly so as to make the money receiv- 
ed for water available for other projects. 
The town of Fallon, which had 16 persons 
three years ago, now has 1000, and steadily 
“ea This land is peculiarly suited to bee- 

eepers, fruit-growers, and gardeners. 





FIVE-BANDERS, AGAIN. 


Two of our subscribers wigens against the 
black eye we have given the extra yellow or 
golden bees by stating that they were lack- 
ing in hardiness. One of them, Mr. G. W. 
Martin, of Stroudsburg, Pa., says he has kept 
five-banders since early in the 90's, and that 


* his winter losses have been so small that it 


would make an incredible statement. Mr. 
E. E. Pressler has had the same experience; 
and not only that, but he finds that they are 
extra hustlers for honey. 

We have tested a good many five-banded 
strains in our — and are very sorry to 
have to report that, while some of them are 
good honey-gatherers, exceptionally so, yet 
all of them seem to be about the first to go 
in winter or spring; while the darker strains 
of Italians, and especially Carniolans and 
Caucasians, seem to be able to stand the win- 
ter well. 

It should be remembered that many of 
these extra yellow strains came from South- 
ern Italy, while the leather-colored Italians 
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came from Northern Italy, and the Alps, 
where the winters are severe. The Carnio- 
lans and Caucasians also came from cold eli- 
mates, and for centuries back have been the 
survival of the fittest. It would be natural to 
— that a strain whose habitat is in lo- 
calities where winters are severe would be 
able to stand our Northern winters better 
than a strain whose natural habitat is in a 
tropical climate. 


ALSIKE CLOVER GROWING IN POPULARITY. 


WE note with pleasure the statement made 
by the old reliable seedhouse of T. W. Wood 
& Son, of Richmond,~Va., that alsike is 
growing in favor with the farmers of that 
section. They say that it lasts longer, is 
hardier, standing more adverse conditions 
of weather than ordinary clovers, and is bet- 
ter adapted to grazing purposes, and that 
it should be a constituent part of all graz- 
ing mixtures. This is in line with experi- 
ence elsewhere. But alsike is most popular 
as. a combination with timothy, in which 
case it furnishes very fine hay. 

In this connection The Farmer, of St. 
Paul, Minn., comes to the defense of alsike 
clover against its detractors in other jour- 
nals, claiming it will grow for a number of 
years without reseeding, and that it thrives 
on poorly drained, unprepared soils in the 
newer sections of the country. It also says: 

Then, too, in the timber districts where red clover 
grows extremely rank and coarse, the alsike variety 


has an advantage in that it has afiner stem, and con- 
sequently turns out a better quality of hay. 


General experience will bear out the above 
statements, and it may pay some of our bee- 
keepers who reside in suitable localities to 
keep a supply of alsike seed on hand to be 
sold at low prices to near-by farmers. One 
of the reasons why farmers do not grow al- 
sike is they can not get seed except at high 
prices. 





HONEY MARKETS AND CROP CONDITIONS. 


THE situation so far as crop conditions are 
concerned is about the same as reported in 
our last issue, except that there seems to 
have been a fair honey-flow in Texas, or at 
least parts of it, and a late flow in Florida. 
Later information seems to confirm the re- 
ports made in our last issue, to the effect that 
the aggregate crop for the country woul: be 
about the same as last year, which was 4 
light one; but the very great scarcity of fruit, 
the general advance in food stuffs. and the 
effect of the new pure-food law, will make a 
strong demand for table honey, especially 
No. 1 and fancy comb. It is clear to us that 
some of our honey-merchants, at least, are 
not offering enough for these two gra:les; 
two of them, as will be noted, are offering 
20 cts. Weare satisfied from reports in hand 
that many bee-keepers are holding back their 
crops until the market shall feel the scarcity 
and offer better figures. Mr. Irving Cross, 
of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., commenting on the 
price offered for honey at Albany, N. Y., and 
in New York city, writes: 
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Now, this is less than what honey is selling for at 
Colorado and Pacific Coast points, and it does not 
seem favorable to rush honey on to the market here 
till the shortage has made itself felt, even though it 
seems to be the best plan to do so when the crop is 
normal. It is usually the way for the buyers of any 
crop to rustle around and get the bulk of the crop 
pought at the lowest possible figure and to advance it 
after the producer has sold out. One or two held on 
in this town last year till late and got their best prices 
at the last end of the season. 

Unless the market for No.1 and fancy 
comb shows up a little better, we can not 
censure the producers, who have these grades 
on hand, for not selling at the present time. 
But there is always danger in holding for a 
better figure. Our impression is that the pro- 
ducer can afford to wait alittle. What little 
comb honey we can get—a precious little 
amount—we are retailing at 25 cents for fan- 
ey and 24 for No.1. Talk about supplying 
the wholesale trade! why, we have not been 
able to get much if any comb honey to sell, 
even for a retail trade. 

Said a gentleman to us the other day, ‘‘I 
have been trying to get some fruit this year. 
I can not get it at any price. My wife and 
I have decided that we shall have to lay in 
a stock of comb honey. What is it going to 
cost us?”’ 

‘Better get it pretty soon before it goes 
much higher.” 

“But,” said he, ‘‘I can not find it. Have 
you any?’, 

‘‘Not yet, but we hope to have some soon.” 

‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘when there is no fruit, 
honey is the only substitute.” 

Never was a truer thing said; and yet there 
is a tendency on the part of many dealers to 
hold down to the prices of last year. We 
can not blame them much, as new conditions 
leave them in the attitude of the senator who 
said, ‘‘I should like to know where I am at.”’ 
But they should wake up to the situation. 
They must offer a better figure, as some are 
doing, or they will not get the honey. Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, Zanesville, and San 
Francisco are offering good prices. 

There seems to be, in many localities, a 
chance for a fall flow of honey; in fact, it is 
already on in our locality from goldenrod 
and some remnants of sweet clover. There 
has been comparatively little robbing this 
season, as honey has been coming in slowly 
from some source. 


SUGAR OR HONEY AS A MUSCLE-PRODUCER. 

EVER since the days of Liebig it has been 
the opinion of chemists that sugar and hon- 
ey were mere heat-producers, therefore of 
less value to workmen than meats, eggs, 
cheese, fish, and other proteid foods. Grad- 
ually the trend of scientific thought has been 
changed, and natural glucose, which is the 
principal constituent of honey, and the sweet 
part of fruits, is now considered a very val- 
uable muscle-producer. We do know chil- 
dren are very fond of fruits, sugar, and 
honey—a purely natural craving that ought 
to be satisfied in some manner. The follow- 
ing from the Louisiana Planter ——., 
from La Sucrerie Indigene) will serve to 
show the trend of modern ideas on the sub- 


ject of sweets, and at the same time bear. out 
this claim: 


Mr. Chauveau found that muscle which worked con- 
sumed only the glucose or the glycogene carried by 
the blood circulation. From this the energetic value 
of a food should not be measured according to its ca- 
lorific power — that is to say, not by the number of 
calories produced by its combustion in a calorimeter, 
but rather by its yield in glucose. Here the saccha- 
rose and starchy materials take the first rank. Chau- 
veau has calculated the isoglucosic equivalents cor- 
responding to 100 grams of fat, and that result one 
would compare with the equivalent of Rubner cited 
above 100 fat corresponding to 153 grams of (cane) su- 
_ vy grams of glucose (honey), and 146 grams of 
starch. 

Lefevre has essayed to reconcile these two theories 
that diverge somewhat. He conceded readily, admit- 
ting that an organism which labors and which re- 
ceives the fat transforms this fat into glucose in ab- 
sorbing 334 calories per 100 grams of fat and in form- 
ing 161 grams of glucose. This quantity of glucose 
will give 480 calories by the combustion in the mus- 
cle, and there will remain 120 calories for the energy 
and the work—a total of 934 calories. If one gives to 
the organism glucose exclusively, all the calories will 
pass into work, as they will not have to undergo the 
preparatory transformation. Lefevre concludes that 
fat is a source of heat, and sugar a source of work. 

Other conclusions might be drawn from the works 
of Lefevre relative to the digestibility—that is to say, 
digestive utilization, of the various foods. Among 
them sugar (of all kinds) holds the first rank, being 
equal or superior to 96 per cent, and then white bread, 
rice, and mashed potatoes. Eggs and méat occupy 
the sixth and seventh rank, and milk the eighth. 

All these conclusions are very interesting. They 
fix in a manner absolutely scientific the basis of feed- 
ing in genera) and the great value of sugar. The 
practical conclusion, which can give only excellent re- 
sults, will be the taking into account and determining 
the rations of soldiers and horsesinthearmy. There 
the old errors still continue, and very often the men 
and the animals are fed, if not insufficiently, at least 
in a manner scarcely hygienic. If we follow our ordi- 
nary tastes we do not deceive ourselves. 


We may say by way of explanation that 
the glucose here referred to is not the artifi- 
cial article which masquerades in this country 
as ‘‘corn syrup,’’ but the purely natural kind 
which is found in honey and fruits. The ar- 
tificial product is lacking in taste, so that the 
human stomach rebels against it; and the 
free flow of saliva, so — to good di- 
gestion, is greatly if not wholly curtailed. 
Honey heads the list of available sweets be- 
cause it not only ‘‘ makes the mouth water,”’ 
but is immediately converted into glycogen 
without trouble, and in that state passes di- 
rectly into the blood. Of the solid matter of 
honey (80 per cent) not ,, per cent of it is 
wasted in any way when consumed, hence it 
is real economy to use it more, especially by 
indoor workers whose digestion is poor, and 
whose muscular system needs toning up. 

Over the whole of Europe there is an idea 
that honey is very useful in the treatment of 
consumption; and recent discoveries tend to 
confirm this, for it is clear that a food which 
so quickly enters the blood and repairs the 
working tissues may be useful in warding 
off or dispelling the germ of consumption. 

The words of Lefevre, ‘‘If one gives to 
the organisms glucose (honey) exclusively, 
all the calories will pass into work, since 
they will not have to undergo the prepara- 
tory transformation,’’ ought to be written in 
letters of gold and displayed in the honey- 
house and apiary, because they indicate hon- 
ey is the best food of its sort ever obtained 
by mankind. i 
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IN MEMORIAM OF L. STACHELHAUSEN. 


Mr. STACHELHAUSEN, whose death we re- 
corded in our issue for Aug. 1, was born 
near Fegensburg, Bavaria, in 1845, when 
Bavaria was an independent kingdom. He 
was of noble birth according to German 
ideas, his father being the owner of a landed 
estate. When ten years of age he was sent 
to a boarding-school, and it was while there 
he gained an —— into the art of keeping 
bees. His uncle kept bees, and by making 
frequent visits to him he was enabled to get 
a very fair knowledge of bee culture, as his 
relative was progressive, and had adopted 
the movable-comb system. The impressions 
he got then never left him, and more or less 
during his life he kept bees. From 1861 to 
1864 he studied diligently in the scientific 
department of the University of Munich, 
from which he graduated. He next went to 
the State School of Mines at Loeben, in 
Austria, to perfect his intellectual equip- 
ment as a scientific engineer. During the 
year 1866 he surveyed several gold and sil- 
ver mines, in Hungary chiefly. In 1867 he 
was appointed superintendent of a glass-fac- 
tory in Bavaria. Later he conducted iron- 
foundries and machine-factories in Saxony 
and Bavaria. 

It was in 1867 he started his first apiary as 
soon as he was settled in a home of his own, 
and practically was never without bees un- 
til his death—a period of 40 years, during 
which time he became thoroughly conver- 
sant with scientific and practical bee-keep- 
ing as conducted on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. In 1870 he married; and during all his 
long career, both in Germany and America, 
his wife truly shared his joys and sorrows 
as a faithful helpmate. She survives him, 
very much mourning his loss. 

A train of circumstances induced him to 
leave Germany and seek his fortune under 
the stars and stripes, choosing Texas as the 
scene of his future success as a citizen and 
as a bee-keeper. In 1893 his only daughter 
married Mr. Ed. Dietz, who became his 
partner in bee-keeping, and so continued 
till the last. 

Mr. Stachelhausen was not long in this 
cuuntry before he found it necessary to ex- 

ress his opinion in the bee-journals, like 

is American brethren in the craft. Even if 
he was a German of the Bavarian species he 
knew how to express himself in very excel- 
lent English—in fact, he had a thorough 
mastery of scientific words and phrases, 
such as only an American or Britisher 
trained in scientific schools might be ex pect- 
ed to possess. 

He was equally well equipped when it 
came to practical matters connected with 
bee-keeping. For example, he was the first 
exponent of the brushed-swarm system of 
controlling increase, and. in time succeeded 
in convincing many American bee-men that 
it was an entirely sound and effective sys- 
tem for money-making bee-keepers to adopt. 

At first he wa3 considered too radical; but 
in time he succeeded in convincing nearly 
all his critics, He was also the most promi- 
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nent and daring of all writers on the shal- 
low-hive system, which at present is receiy- 
ing more attention than ever before. He 
worked his hives on what may for conven- 
ience be termed the Heddon plan; but he 
went beyond it. Being quite successful in 
his bee-keeping operations he succeeded 
where others failed in inducing bee-keepers 
to adopt the shallow-hive system. 
Bee-keepers mostly know of him as a cham- 
pion of brushed swarms and shallow hives, 
and are om to overlook his splendid knowl- 
edge of the science of bees, which he en- 
deavored to extend to other bee-keepers not 
so well informed as himself. As a graduate 
of the scientific department of a great Ger- 
man a he was well equipped for 
such work. oreover, he was very modest 
and unassuming in what he did and wrote, 
never descending to personalities or engag- 
ing in any pedantic pleasantries for the sake 
of fame. No one would have supposed he 
was so well informed, either from his manner 
or appearance.” He looked like an honest, 
sturdy German farmer of the well-to-do type, 
rather than a trained and learned investi- 


gator. 


On his Texas farm in Bexar Co. he lived 
a happy, contented life, for he was quite do- 
mestic in his tastes and habits, and liked 
nothing better than his own home surround- 
ed by his friends. His end, however was, 
pathetic. In August, 1906, the first sign of 
cancer of the tongue began to show. A con- 
sultation of several doctors in San Antonio 
decided that the only hope was treatment by 
the X rays, which he took for 10 months be- 
fore the end came.’ 

He suffered his terrible affliction with calm- 
ness and fortitude, and, indeed, read GLEAN- 
INGS within an hour of his departure from 
this world. In anticipation of his death he 
had asked to be removed from San Antonio 
to his farm, on the 5th of July, and on the 
morning of the 7th he expired. 

Many bee-keepers who personally knew 
Mr. Stachelhausen will hold him in kindly 
memory; and bee-keepers gpd bot 
here and in Europe, will feel they have lost 
a friend. His place in our remembrance 
will be alongside of that of Adam Grimm and 
Samuel Wagner, his gifted fellow-country- 
men whose names are revered by American 
bee-keepers. 

Germany has contributed many able men 
to the upbuilding of America, but none of 
them better than Stachelhausen the bee- 
keeper. 





WE have just received an advance copy of 
the new edition of the British Bee-keepers 


- Guide-book, by our esteemed friend the ed- 


itor of the British Bee Journal, Mr. T. W. 
Cowan. The new edition is a considerable 
improvement on the former ones, to keep 

ace with the times. It is not a very large 

ook on bee-keeping, but it is a great credit 
to all who have to do with its make-up. It 
has had a very large sale, and the new edi- 
tion will doubtless be as popular as the 
former ones—probably more so. 
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HIVING SWARMS HAVING QUEENS WITH CLIP- 
PED WINGS. 


“Say, Doolittle, do you ever talk with 
folks on subjects which are out of season?’’ 

‘Well, Smith, is there any subject about 
bee-keeping which is out of season when a 
bee-keeper has the bee-fever on?”’ 

“T guess not. But some are telling in the 
bee-papers that articles on bees should ap- 
pear in print at just the season of the year 
when the matter contained can be put in 
practice.”’ 

‘I know such has been spoken of; but a 
live bee-keeper can keep track of a thing he 
wishes to know about until the time comes 
to put it in practice.”’ 

“fam glad to hear you talk in this way, 
for my special errand over here at this time 
is to hs how best to hive bees when a 
swarm issues having a clipped queen. I 
know that this isout of season, as theswarm- 
ing season is past; but I have had such pro- 
voking work with a few swarms this summer 
that it seems asif I could not wait till another 
year before I know how to be master of the 
situation.”’ 

‘Well, about the best way is to set the 
parent hive from its stand and put a swarm- 
equipped hive in its place. As soon as the 
bees miss their queen they will come back to 
the old stand and begin to run into the equip- 
ped hive, when you will let the queen run in 
with them, and then your swarm has in re- 
ality hived itself.’’ 

‘Yes, I know that way; but I wish some 
way of having them alight, for it has happened 
more than once that two or three swarms 
are in the air together, and then they will all 
into one hive when they come back, and 

have no means of getting them where I 
want them. I want them to alight the same 
as does a natural swarm.”’ 

“I do not allow natural swarming now; 
but when I used to I had no trouble in hav- 
ing the bees alight where I wished them to, 
when holding a swarm away from a hive for 
any length of time, where such a thing was 
desirable.”’ 

“That is just what I want. How is it 
done?”’ 

i oat you a Manum swarm-catcher?”’ 

“ec } o.*? 

‘Well, you want to procure one during 
the winter, so as to be ready for next swarm- 
ing season.’’ 

“IT will do that if you can show me that 
success will come from its use.’’ 

‘Very well. When your swarm issues, 
proceed to secure the clipped queen in your 
wire-cloth cage, the same as you do in hiving 


swarms on the returning plan, when you will 
put the cage containing her in the swarm- 
catcher, leaving the lid or cover to the catch- 
er open. Now raise the catcher by the pole 
in the air, and keep it where the bees are 
the thickest, when, with about two swarms 
out of three, they will scent the queen and 
alight right in or on the catcher. When they 
have begun to alight about the queen, set 
the pole up according to directions and go 
about what you wish until you are ready to 
hive them.”’ 

‘* How long will they stay there in waiting 
for my motions?’’ 

‘*As long as you want them to.”’ 

‘*Will they stay two hours?”’ 

‘*Yes, or two days.’’ 

: ‘*But won't they go off if I leave them too 
ong?”’ 

“I think not. I have left swarms thus 
over night, and I have had them start to go 
off, being gone from five to twenty minutes, 
but they always return as soon as they find 
out the queen is not with them.”’ 

‘*But don’t they go back to the old hive 
when they return?’ 

‘‘T have never had them do so. I suppos- 
ed they might do this, but in every instance 
where they have tried to go off they have re- 
turned back to their queen.”’ 

‘*You said about one swarm out of three 
might not alight on the catcher. What do 
you do in these cases?”’ 

‘‘Where they begin to alight before they 
find out that their queen is in the catcher [ 
carefully push the catcher up under the limb 
they are alighting on, holding it there for a 
minute or two, till quite a cluster has collect- 
ed on and in the catcher, when it is lowered 
a little and swung one side so that none of 
the limbs or leaves of the tree will be clus- 
tered upon when the swarm has all gotten to- 
— when the pole is fixed according to 

irections, and left till I get ready to hive 
the swarm.”’ 

‘That is easier than I thought possible, 
and relieves my mind quite a little. Now 
tell me how you hive them when you are 
ready.”’ 

‘‘Having the swarm all clustered on and 
in the catcher, the same is carefully lowered 
so as not to detach a part of the swarm by 
hasty, jerky movements, when the bees are 
carried to the prepared hive by taking hold 
of the pole in such a place that pole and bees 
will just balance. Arriving at the hive, a 
small portion of the cluster is detached from 
the rest by poking them off with the blade of 
my pocket-knife or otherwise, right in front 
of the entrance, when they will run in, set- 
ting up the call of ‘home is found.’ Assoon 
as this occurs the open mouth of the catcher 
is lowered to the alighting-board, letting it 
down carefully so as not to kill any bees, 
when the line of march will be started for 
the hive, and the bees go in the same as they 
do with a natural swarm having a queen 
with her wings uncut.”’ 

‘*But will they not run up to the hive so 
fast that they will clog the entrance and 
cluster on the outside of the hive?’ 
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‘‘Where trouble is expected along this line 
it is well to lower the catcher a foot or two 
from the hive, when they are not apt to do 
this; and even if they do, it is no trick to 
keep them running in by simply stirring the 
bees immediately in front of the entrance 
with the knife-blade.”’ 

‘‘Don’t the bees take exceptions to such 
treatment, and become cross and sting?”’ 

‘Not in the least, if the stirring is done so 
gently that no bees are injured, as it always 
should be. In all our manipulations with 
the bees we should use as much care as pos- 
sible not to maim or kill our pets needlessly; 
and if we do this there is little fear of stings, 
and especially when hiving swarms.”’ 

‘‘How about the queen?”’ 

‘‘When the bees have run in to such an 
extent as to leave the cage containing the 
queen so it can be gotten hold of, it should 
be lifted out and the queen allowed to run 
in with them.”’ 

‘‘But suppose two or more swarms come 
out at nearly the same time, what then?”’ 

‘* Allow them to cluster on the catcher, the 
same as they would on a limb, as natural 
swarming is conducted, only you will not tr 
to have more than the first caged queen wit 
them, holding the others in cages where you 
can get them when wanted.” 

‘‘Yes; but how about the hiving?”’ 

‘‘When they all have settled together, and 
you have prepared and gotten in place one, 
two, three, or four hives, in accordance with 
what you want them to occupy, place a queen 
in front of all except the first (as that has its 
queen with the cluster on the catche.), and 
proceed to hive them. as I told you befure, 
poking off enough bees in front of each hive 
to give the proportion needed in each, allow- 
ing the queens to run in when two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the bees have entered the 
hive. In this way all is done with a perfect 
ease and certainty, or similar to the way we 
handle stock of any kind which is kept on 
our farms.”’ 








Rake Soumwest 
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Honey prices should hold a proper place 
with other food stuffs, practically all of which 
have been going up. 

go 


It’s the bee-keeper’s fault if he does not 
realize a good return for his products this 
year. Now is a time to learn how to market 
a crop profitably as well as know how to 
produce it. 

go 
BEE-KEEPERS’ EXHIBITS. 

One feature of the July meeting of the 

Texas Bee-keepers’ Association was the dis- 
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cussion on the value of exhibiting at fairs 
and such other places where bee-keepers’ ex- 
hibits should be had. A committee appoint- 
ed last year has been reappointed, with a 
slight change, and made a standing commit- 
tee on exhibits, whose duty it is at all times 
to look after these matters, getting premium 
lists in force whenever practicable and using 
their efforts toward getting bee-keepers to 
exhibit their products. 

A meeting of this committee is contemp|at- 
ed at an meg rman in San Antonio to discuss 
what steps of procedure to take up, and all 
matters that may be brought up before the 
meeting. Anyreaders who are interested in 
this matter, or wishing information, wil! do 
well to address me or any of the members of 
the committee at any time. They are, Louis 
H. Scholl, chairman, New Braunfels; W. H. 
Laws, Beeville; F. L. Aten, Round Rock; W. 
O. Victor, Hondo; and C. §S. Phillips, Waco. 

“ 
HOW MUCH SHADE? 


Shade is necessary in the apiaries here in 
the South, and with the weather around the 
hundred mark in July and August it is as 
necessary for the. bee-keeper as for the bees. 
I have thought there was nothing nicer than 
to be in the cool shade of our magnificent 
live-oaks, yet I would never recommend 
these trees for shade in an apiary. Their 
shade is too dense, and I think such shade is 
detrimental, even in the working season. As 
these live-oaks are in leaf the entire year they 
aie detrimeatal in winter and spring when 
the hives should be exposed to the sun. 
Furthermore, during wet weather it takes a 
long time before a yard under such trees be- 
comes dry again. Bees in too dense a shade 
arealways behind. ‘They are not only late in 
the spring, but come out later in the day, 
and turn in earlier inthe evening. The pic- 
ture of the tree shown on page 1205, affords 
enough shade for an apiary of several hun- 
dred colonies, yet I would not use the loca- 
tion. 

g 
MAKING INCREASE. 


Ever since divisible-brood-chamber hives 
were used in my apiaries, what is known as 
the Alexander method of making increase 
has been used by me. In handling sections 
of the hives instead of combs there was no 
looking for the queen when a division was 
made. Instead, excluders were slipped be- 
tween thé two sections of the brood-chambers 
on a visit to the apiary, and upon a second 
visit, a week or so later, the upper section, 
with bees and all, was removed to a new 
stand. A queen or ripe cell was introduced 
into whichever one was the queenless half, 
a section of empty extracting-combs set on 
each division, and covered up. The entrance 
to the new division was closed with grass or 
moss to hold the bees for several days, and 
td keep out robbers until the colony ea he- 
come organized. Such colonies are general- 
ly made after the honey harvest, when plen- 
ty of empty extracting-supers are on hand 
and we have our fall flow of darker honey 
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from broomweed; and often we do not see 
them again until our spring examination sev- 
eral months afterward, unless we make an 
extra late fall examination for winter condi- 
tions. 
go 
TEXAS BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 


The annual meeting was held at College 
Station, July 23-25, and was a successful one. 
Every member present was enthusiastic, and 
wore a smile this year, due to the fact that a 
good “—- was made and prices were also 
good. There was not a large number pres- 
ent, but there were many interesting discus- 
sions. The officers elected were: W. O. Vic- 
tor, Hondo, President; D. C. Milam, Uvalde, 
Vice-president; Louis H. Scholl, New Braun- 
fels, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The annual place of meeting is at College 
Station, in connection with the Texas Farm- 
ers’ Congress, the bee-keepers’ association 
being one of the affiliated sections of some 
twenty agricultural and kindred organiza- 
tions forming that body. This congress is 
one of the greatest organizations of its kind, 
and is doing great things for the betterment 
of all the industries represented in it. 

og 
THE DEATH OF L. STACHELHAUSEN. 

Never before did the bee-keepers of Texas 
and the whole South mourn a greater loss 
than that of our most highly esteemed friend 
and fellow-bee-keeper, Mr. L. von Stachel- 
hausen. He was a bee-keeper of world-wide 
reputation, and a gentleman— honest, stal- 
wart, and upright, so characteristic of his 
race—the German. 

Mr. Stachelhausen was a near neighbor, 
living only fifteen miles away, and the way 
to some of my apiaries led by his home. He 
was always an intimate friend of mine, and 
none can feel his departure more than I do. 
I will always remember him, because he came 
to see me when | was in a critical condition 
in one of San Antonio’s hospitals last year, 
and because of the first words he uttered, in 
the German tongue, ‘‘I heard of your being 
here only late last evening, so I came right 
away to see you.”’ And mer J a month later 
he himself had to take my place in a similar 
institution. He was unable to see his friends, 
however; but our correspondence was kept 
up regularly, he often writing me while con- 
fined to his bed. His sufferings were unim- 
aginable; but he stood them, and did not 
give up hope._ It was not until he had re- 
turned to his home on the Cibolo that I saw 
him once more, just previous to his death. 
The Texas Bee-keepers’ Association loses in 
Mr. Stachelhausen one of the most highly es- 
teemed members; and at the last meeting, in 
July, at College Station, the members as- 
sembled half an hour in memorial service on 
Wednesday forenoon of the 24th to commem- 
orate his loss. He was held in reverence by 
all, and proper resolutions were read and 
adopted. 

, go 
BEE DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Such things are profitable if rightly man- 

aged. If anything will hold a crowd a dem- 
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onstration with live bees will do it. I had 
this experience recently at the annual meet- 
ing of the Texas Farmers’ Congress, making 
‘‘a complete demonstration of the bee busi- 
ness with a hive of bees, alive, on the stage.’ 
A medium-sized colony of hybrid bees was 
taken from the College apiary, ‘‘tamed”’ 
with smoke in the usual way, then carried 
to the assembly hall and simply set on the 
stage without wire cages or other preparation. 
They behaved nicely and gave no trouble. 
Still, I would not recommend such proced- 
ure under all conditions. Many congratu- 
lations were received for the way our dem- 
onstration was arranged. There was a reg- 
ular program, and several persons on it tak- 
ing up different phases of bee-keeping, in- 
stead of leaving it all for one person to do. 

Mr. W. O. Victor was selected to act as a 
chairman, and announced each subject of 
the program as it was taken up by the dif- 
ferent persons who assisted in the demon- 
stration. For instance, a short talk on the 
scientific side of bee-keeping; the kinds of 
bees and their functions; organization of the 
colony, etc., was the opening part given to 
my brother, Ernest Scholl, assistant and api- 
arist in the Department of Entomology of A. 
and M. College. J. W. Pharr, an extensive 
queen-breeder, spoke briefly on queen-rear- 
ing, value of good queens, introducing, etc., 
and was followed by W. H. Laws on raising 
queens. and bees for sale and shipping, both 
local and carloads. This gave suflicient time 
for F. L. Aten and the writer to get the bees 
and extracting-outfit ready for our part of 
the demonstration. 

The writer then took up practical bee-keep- 
ing and honey production as a business—who 
should keep bees; in country and city; pur- 
chasing the first bees and supplies, and prep- 
aration of hives; location for apiaries; swarm- 
ing and hiving swafms; comb-building and 
foundation; relative cost of wax and honey 
production; different kinds of honey; yields: 
marketing. ‘This was followed by the real 
demonstration, for which everybody anxious- 
ly waited. The bees, having been in plain 
sight throughout the performance, held the 
crowd adunirably. Everybody wanted to be 
there when that hive was opened, and see 
the fun. 

How to open the hive, emphasizing the im- 
portance of a few whiffs of smoke into the 
entrance, and a few more upon raising the 
cover, thus inducing the bees to fill them- 
selves with honey, was gone through with 
to answer the first question asked by Prof. 
J. H. Connel, President of the Congress, who 
said he wanted to know first how we tamed 
those bees. The most of the audience did 
not believe that they were tame. 

Combs of honey were removed, uncapped, 
and extracted, and again returned to the 
hive, each phase being briefly explained. 
With the assistance of Mr. Aten the honey- 
extractor was tilted forward after the com 
were put in, so all could see the reversible 
baskets, and what would happen to the combs 
of honey was explained. This I found the 
most satisfactory way to exhibit the work 
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with the extractor, as it is impossible to let 
all see the ‘‘performance’’ with the extrac- 
tor standing upright in a crowd. 

With the idea that others who might wish 
to make such demonstrations might draw at 
least some idea as to how to arrange it, I 
have gone into details. The subject matter 
must, of course, be changed to suit the occa- 
sion. 

A successful feature in such demonstrations 
is to arrange for several persons, experts in 
their lines, to take part, letting each handle his 
own subject briefly. This creates a better 
interest and closer attention of the audience 
every time a new speaker ‘‘trots out’’ with 
something new. Besides, each speaker starts 
out with something ‘‘fresh.’’ lt has a great 
advantage over just one person covering the 
whole subject, as it becomes monotonous to 
the audience and tiresome on the part of the 
speaker to keep up an interest for an hour 
or more, on the same subject. People want 
a variety, so we must provide for that. 

















CELLAR WINTERING. 


The Effect of Disturbance; How to Man- 
age so that there will be but Few Dead 
Bees on the Floor. 


BY E. W. ALEXANDER. 


(This article, as will be seen. came late last March; 
but as the subject for discussion would be more sea- 
sonable we have held it until now.—Ep.] 

It seems rather strange to me that Mr. 
Bingham, on p. 407, March 15th issue, should 
question the importance of perfect quiet in 
bee-cellars during the long cvld months of 
the northern winters. I think our experiences 
must be taking diverging lines For a long 
time I have thought that this subject of per- 
fect quiet was one upon which we could all 
agree, but it seems there is a difference of 
opinion even here. 

Now, before entering into an argument I 
will admit that there are certain times when 
the conditions are such that a disturbance 
among the bees is not in the least harmful. 
For instance, the disturbing influence of the 
sun on a warm balmy day in early Novem- 
ber, even though it causes every bee in the 
colony to take a fly, can not be considered 
detrimental; but if on a cool cloudy day we 
open the hive with a snap and a jar, using 
smoke to enable us to replace the light combs 
with combs of honey, thus breaking up the 
winter cluster, causing the bees to fill them- 
selves with honey, then certainly we have 
sown the seed of winter losses and spring 
dwindling. And, while it might not do our 
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bees much harm to enter their cellar and 
— remove the dead bees from the floor, 

do think it would be a great mistake to take 
off the bottom-boards and tops with a sudden 
jar, and then carry the hive-bodies to anoth- 
er part of the cellar, using smoke to keep the 
bees in, causing them to gorge themselves 
with honey. Then carefully sliding a dish 
holding a pound of warm honey under the 
cluster of a colony, and withdrawing from 
the cellar as soon as possible, might disturb 
them but little, as but comparatively few 
bees would be engaged in taking up the 
honey. But if you remove some of the cen- 
ter combs, and pour the honey into them, re- 
turning these wet combs to their hive, caus- 
ing all the bees to fill themselves with honey, 
and to scatter through the hive, then again 
there would be cause for future restlessness 
and loss. 

The injurious effects of disturbing bees in 
winter depends to a great extent upon how 
often and to what an extent it is practiced. 
When we wintered our bees in the cellar of 
our dwelling-house, with four rollicking chil- 
dren playing over them, it was no uncom- 
mon thing for many colonies to be badly af- 
fected with dysentery in February and March. 
Then it was ‘‘ Hebson’s choice”’ to leave them 
in the cellar and see them waste away and 
die, or set them out fora fly and have the 
most of them die after they were put back, 
for the bees never again quieted down intoa 
compact cluster, but continued restless and 
uneasy until they were set out to stay. 

In regard to the effect of a continued jar- 
ring noise over a cellar of bees, as in the case 
of The A. I. Root Co.’s bee-cellar under the 
machine-shop, I would say that I have al- 
ways believed this disturbance was very 
closely related to the necessity of so many 
mid-winter flights. . 

As to giving bees a sleighride of fifty or 
sixty miles in mid-winter, | am quite sure 
that there are not many that would care to 
have their bees handled in that way for much 
less than their actual value. I have brought 
home on a sleigh bees that 1 bought in the 
winter, and then put them into a cellar; but 
without a single exception I had to set them 
out early in the spring in order to save them. 
Bees handled in that way never will stand 
five months or more of confinement. I have 
never thought that it did any particular harm 
to enter a bee-cellar occasionally for a few 
minutes, if as little noise is made as possible. 

But when from any cause a disturbance is 
made in winter to the extent that the cluster 
is broken ed and the bees get frightened, fill- 
ing themselves with honey, then because of 
the unnatural condition they are injured very 
much and only a chance to fly will restore 
them to a normal state. 

We have to-day, March 23, 750 colonies in 
our cellar, and the bees are so still with the 
thermometer at 45° that, when I entered this 
morning with a lamp, it was almost impossi- 
ble to hear the least noise, and there seems 
to be less than 4 quarts of dead ,bees in the 
re and not a spot of dysentery on any 

ive. 
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I have given many years of study to learn 
how to keep bees through a five-months’ win- 
ter in that way, and I must say that, if there 
is any one thing connected with cellar win- 
tering that has more to do with success than 
any other, aside from good food, it is perfect 
quiet. When we take a hive from the cellar 
with only about a pint of live bees, and see 
about four or five quarts of dead bees around 
it, we can hardly say that that colony lived 
through the winter; but when they can be 
placed on their summer stands after 160 days’ 
confinement, apparently as strong as they 
were Nov. 1, then we can say we know some- 
thing about wintering. This has been done, 
is being done, and can be done when they 
are kept quiet. But it will bea long time 
before it can be accomplished where they 
are subjected to harsh disturbance during 
long northern winters. 

Delanson, N. Y. 


HOW TO CURE FOUL BROOD IN FIVE 
MINUTES, AND YET SAVE ALL 
THE GOOD BROOD. 


BY N. E. CLEAVER. 








I have never had any foul brood in any of 
my yards, and so have not practiced the plan 
at home. But I am called all over this part 
of the State to treat foul brood, and have 
had only one failure since using this method. 
The plan works equally well for old box 
hives or new and up-to-date hives, and is so 
simple that any one can work it. 

Provide the following outfit: 1. A nice 
clean hive with full sheets of foundation, and 
in the center a frame of unsealed brood, with 
some adhering bees from a colony that has 
no disease (a caged queen may be hung by 
the side of the frame of brood if desired). 
2. Tack a small piece of queen-excluding 
zinc over the entrance side of a Porter bee- 
escape board, to prevent drones from clog- 
ging the escape, or a full sheet may be used 
without tacking. 

Now you are mane to begin. In the eve- 
ning, during a fair honey-flow, lift the dis- 
eased colony from the'stand and place the 
clean —* hive where the diseased colo- 
ny had stood. Do not put a cover on this 
new hive, but instead put on the Porter bee- 
escape board with the opening downward. 
Now take the old bottom-board off the dis- 
eased colony (if the bottom-board is nailed 
on, you can either knock it off or bore a hole 
rewiips it). and set the diseased colony on 
top of the Porter escape-board. Close every 
entrance to the diseased colony if there is 
any. Bevery careful about this part; do not 
leave an opening anywhere except the one 
through the escape-board into the lower hive. 
Shade the upper diseased hive, or it may 
overheat the next day when the sun comes 
out. 

Now you have not been more than five 
minutes, probably not more than one min- 
ute, and your part of the work isdone. In 
the morning, when the bees go out to work 
they will carry no diseased honey with them. 


They go out through the Porter escape and 
through the new clean hive. When they 
come back loaded with honey, they can not 
get back up into their old hive, and so de- 
posit the honey in the new clean hive. The 
frame of brood makes them feel at home, and 
from it they will raise a queen, if you have 
not given them one. The old queen goes on 
laying in the upper story until the honey 
and nurse bees get scarce. In two or three 
weeks the upper story will be practically de- 
serted; sometimes a handful of bees and the 
queen will be all that you will find, and some- 
times all will be dead. If you want to util- 
ize the colony for section honey, though a 
diseased colony is not likely to be strong 
enough for that, you can take away the up- 
per diseased hive after about a week, and 
the loss in brood will not be very great. 
When the diseased hive is removed it should 
be taken into a closed room, the few remain- 
ing bees should be destroyed, the combs 
melted at once, the frames burned, and the 
hive carefully cleaned. Ifthe hive isa cheap 
— burn it. I said I had one failure in 
working this plan. The apiary belonged to 
a woman. I told her how to proceed after 
the bees were —— out of the diseased 
hive, so she took the honey and old combs 
out of the frames, burned the frames, care- 
fully cleaned the hives, and set the diseased 
honey out in the wash-tub ‘‘for the bees to 
eat.’’ The last part reminds me of the arti- 
cle on page 907. Well, the bees ate the hon- 
ey and spread the disease all through the api- 
ary and she said she thought my plan was 
a failure. 

If I were working in my own yard where 
time is not so great a factor, I would put an 
empty hive under the diseased hive, and take 
the escape out of the escape-board, and get 
the bees accustomed to going out and in 
through the lower hive, before —_ ing them 
out; they would not then be so tkely to be 
excited and carry diseased honey out with 
them. 

Any one who understands catching queens 
should put the old queen in the lower hive 
at once, keeping her caged for a day or two, 
unless it is desirable to requeen the colony. 

If the colony to be treated is a very large . 
one, it would be well to place an empty su- 
per on the diseased colony to give addition- 
al air-space, and make the danger from suf- 
focation less. 

The frame of brood in the lower hive is 
not essential to the plan and may be left out, 
but the bees start to work better with it in. 
I think this plan has three advantages over 
the McEvoy system. It enables the bee-keep- 
er who is afraid to shake his bees to treat 
the disease successfully; it saves the good 
brood, and it can not spread the disease to 
other colonies. The McEvoy system shakes 
bees full of diseased honey, and in the ex- 
citement some get into the wrong hives, car- 
rying the diseased honey to well colonies. 
And then, if requeening is desirable, there is 
no hunting for queens: the merest novice in 
the business can requeen successfully. 

Emporium, Pa. 
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a plan that you have presented seems 
to have considerable merit in it, but involves 
the same — as was proposed by M. 
M. Baldridge, of St. Charles, Ills., about ten 
years ago, but-he used an outside chute in 
connection with the bee-escape that deliver- 
ed the bees directly outdoors. They would 

o to the field, then on returning would go 
ate to the hive beneath. The only question 
is whether the bees going down through the 
perforated zinc into the other hive might 
not, before they go outdoors, feed some of 
the infected honey to larve and thus spread 
the disease in the lower hive. If they have 
never done so, then the method has some ad- 
vantage in the fact that it permits one to 
save practically all of the good brood.—ED.] 





WHITE CLOVER. 


A Theory Offered to Show Why it Does 
not Always Yield; the Effect of 
Drouth; Young Plants. 





BY VIRGIL WEAVER. 





Producers, consumers, and dealers alike 
can take warning from this; for the very 
drouth that made Dr. Miller’s cow-pasture 
brown, page 478, last summer, prevailed over 
75 per cent of the white-clover belt of the 
United States. Eastern Kansas, Eastern 
Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Northern 
Indiana, and Northern Ohio are all included 
in the list that will not produce twenty-five 
per cent of a white-clover crop in 1907; so 
the producer that secures a crop of honey 
this year can expect a pretty stiff price. 
While the crop north of the Ohio River will 
be a failure from white clover, the reverse is 
true of the conditions south of the Ohio. In 
the white-clover belt of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, which is a very limited area, pros- 

ects are the best in ten years. With the 
ee area covered with clover in years, 
and an unusual amount of rainfall at just the 
“— time, prospects are very flattering in- 
eed. 

How do I know these conditions? There 
has not been a drouth over this territory since 
1901, when the dry weather cleaned out all 
of the old white clover. Weeds and grass 
were cleaned out to a certain extent. The 
year 1902 was excessively wet, and the young 
white-clover plants simply covered the face 
of the earth. Then 1903 gave the greatest 
yield from clover on-record. So do not have 
the blues, for an occasional drouth is ve 
beneficial to white clover. Without the drout. 
we can not have a crop of young white-clo- 
ver plants; and without these young plants 
we secure — a moderate honey-tiow. So 
while 1907 will be a failure, 1908 may give a 
bumper crop. 

There has been a great deal said by the 
knowing ones of late years about weather 
conditions for a honey-flow. Bee-keepers 
seem to be superstitious about conditions that 
produce a fiow of honey. Dr. Miller was 
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puzzled last year as to why his white clover 
did not yield. In the first place the clover 
was old and poorly rooted; also a moderate 
supply of embryo blossoms set in 1905 to 
bloom in 1906. Then with a falling-off of 
his rainfall last spring there was very little 
white-clover bloom in his locality — just 
enough for one to think that he should have 
a honey-flow; but a few thousand clover- 
blossoms will not make a honey-flow. It 
takes billions. 

There is a difference of opinion as to why 
a honey-flow will suddenly stop after a thun- 
der-shower. This is the case only where the 
blossoms are large and open. Basswovd, 
tulip, buckwheat, etc., are affected thus. 
Before the thunder-shower, with low baro- 
metric pressure, the flow is great, as the 
large amount of moisture in the air adds to 
the honey secreted by the flower; while after 
the thunder-shower, with high barometric 
pressure, the flow is least, as the dry air 
takes from the honey secreted by the flower 
and the flow stops. White clover, asters, 
goldenrod, and, in fact, all flowers that have 
a close blossom, are not affected to a very 
great extent by the high or low barometric 
pressures. So, watch your weather condi- 
tions closely, and be governed accordingly. 

Baldwin, Ky., May 9. 


[Knowing that Dr. Miller had spent a good 
deal of time in studying on this same ques- - 
tion, we sent the above article to him. His 
reply follows.—ED. ] 


The nub of Mr. Weaver’s theory, as I un- 
derstand it, is that a severe drouth kills off 
the old clover, which is not so good for nec- 
tar; the succeeding year young clover springs 
from seed, and the second year after the 
drouth is the one to be depended on. 

I don’t know enough to say whether this 
theory is right or wrong, but may suggest 
some points that need reply by any one de- 
fending the doctrine. 

What is the proof that old plants do not 
yield nectar as well as new? 

In a year of drouth one would think the 
seed would not be so plentiful nor so good 
as in a prosperous year. Do not seeds form 
in as great abundance in a good year, and 
will they not produce as many and as good 
plants in good as in bad years? 

Perhaps it may be offered that the ‘old 
and poorly rooted’’ clover occupies the 
oo. so that the young has no chance. 

ut if there is any crowding out, ought not 
the ‘‘old and poorly rooted ”’ to be the part 
crowded out? 

But it must be remembered that propaga- 
tion by seed is not the only means, nor, in- 
deed, the chief means, of increasing white 
clover. Give it time enough, and a single 
seed is enough to stock an acre, as it goes 
creeping and rooting at the joints. Are not 
the new plants thus formed every year of 
the most vigorous sort? 

Mr. Weaver refers to the article on page 
478, where I say that white clover didn’t do 
its best Ferny blooming abundantly,” 
and he says, ‘‘there was very little white- 
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clover bloom in his locality.”” How does he’ eryear. Is it the general testimony that each 

know so much better than I? very good year was preceded two years ear 
In favor of his theory is the fact that 1901 lier by a drouth? 

was a year of drouth here, and 1903 a bump- This seems to be another year of failure in 
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FIG 1.—TdE GALLBERRY IN GEORGIA, 
The bushes grow so dense that it is difficult to get through them. 
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this locality. White clover is not abundant; 

and what there is, I am afraid, is not yield- 

ing asitshould. A field of alsike, with most 

luxuriant bloom, attracts the bees but little. 

Would Mr. Weaver’s theory account for 

this? C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, Ill. 





THE GALLBERRY AS A _ HONEY- 
PLANT. 


A Very Reliable Source; Roots Hard to Ex- 
terminate; Many Localities not now 
Occupied with Bees. 


BY J. J. WILDER. 


The gallberry is a sprangle-top evergreen 
bush four or five feet high, and grows prolif- 
ic everywhere, but is mostly found on waste 
lands, and spreads both from seed and roots, 
and is so dense that it is difficult to pass 


FIG . 2.— 


This is a very reliable source of honey in Georgia, for it is almost imp ?ssible 


to overstock 8 locality with bees. 
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through it, and the roots are hard to exter- 
minate. No growth is detrimental to it; but 
the great pine forests seemed to have hinder- 
ed its progress on high lands; but since the 
forest has been Jumbered it is fast spreading. 
The bushes are never rid of ripe berries, 
which are food to the birds of the forest. 


ITS VALUE AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


As a honey-plant perhaps it has no equal 
in the Southeast. e have never failed to 
get a surplus from it, even during the most 
unfavorable weather conditions. It begins 
to bloom the first of May (settled weather 
here then), and continues for 24 to 28 days. 
During this time bees disregard other bloom, 
working it up to about 8 o'clock for pollen, 
then the flow comes on for the remainder of 
the day. 

A glance at the cut shows that it is a great 
bloomer; even the stems are rolls of blooms, 
and there can be no greater sight in all bee- 
dom than to be in the 
midst of acres of this 
solid mass of blooms, 
4 and 5 feet deep, and 
see the bees tumbling 
over the blossoms, load- 
ing up and doing but 
little flying. 

We have never taken 
off a large crop of this 
honey, as 147 lbs. of 
surplus is the best crop 
we have ever had from 
one colony. The hon- 
ey is of a light amber 
color, has a heavy 
body, a very mild taste, 
and is highly flavored. 
Fhe demand for this 
honey is so great that 
we can not furnish our 
local markets; conse- 
quently very little is 
shipped from the South- 
east to other markets. 

We have raised tons 
of this honey, and have 
never seen a pound of 
the pure article, well 
ripened, that granulat- 
ed. It is strange we 
have never seen a bum- 
ble-bee, butterfly, nor 
any kind of insect on 
the gallberry blossoms, 
except the stingless and 
honey bees. Both 
blacks and Italians 
work it alike. 

It has been said it 
was impossible to over- 
stock a good gallberry 
location. We do not 
Know that this state- 
ment is true; but we 
never heard of one be- 
ing overstocked. We 
have had bees in a lo- 
cation where there were 
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362 colonies, with about the same result as 
with 100. 

Good gallberry locations are nearly num- 
berless, and large quantities of this fine hon- 
ey are wasted each year in locations where 
there is not a bee to gather it. The gallber- 
ry should be put in the list of the best honey- 
plants of the United States. 

Cordele, Ga. 
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SOME GLIMPSES OF A. I. ROOT’S ROB- 
INSON CRUSOE ISLAND. 


BY M. L. BREWER. 


Last winter, while planning our annual 
vacation, I noticed that the senior member 
of The A. I. Root Co. was at his island cot- 
tage home for the winter, and I proceeded 
at once to write him for directions how to 
find the path to hisfront door. In due time 
said directions were received, though they 
led by a watery way. 

After some wandering we located at Sara- 
sota, Florida, within fourteen miles of the 
desired place, and at the end of railroad 
transportation. Sarasota is located on Sara- 
sota Bay, twelve miles below the Manatee 
River, on the most beautiful sheet of water 
it has ever been our fortune to see. The bay 


is about two by four miles, open water, and 
as completely landlocked as can be by a net- 
work of keys varying in size from a rod 
square to hundreds of acres in extent, and 
covered with tropical foliage. One can cruise 
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for days through the channels and passes, 
and here we find: the homes of the sturdy 
fishermen whose vocation is very similar to 
that of those Christ called, and of whom he 
so often speaks. 

Here we find beautiful winter homes, and 
more building all the time, and, I believe, 
the best fishing-waters of the southwest coast. 
Amid such surroundings, while on a cruise 
down the bay, neighbor Love and the writer 
called at Osprey to inquire of the postmaster 
if he could tell us where we could find A. I. 
Root. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘Mr. Root is here 
now, for his hoat is at the landing, and I 
will find him for you.’’ Then a desire of 
thirty years’ standing was realized, for the 
writer has done business with the firm, and 
has known the family ‘‘on paper’’ as they 
grew up for that time. After self-introduc- 
tions and ‘‘ greetings,’’ for it was like meet- 
ing an ‘‘old acquaintance,’’ we could not re- 
sist the pressing invitation to accompany Mr. 
Root across the bay, one mile further, im his 
sail-boat, to his cottage on the key. Bro. 
Root was captain, and Bro. Love and I sail- 
ors; so, after varying experiences of rowing 
and sailing, we landed safely at port, where 
we were met and welcomed by Mr. I. T. 
Shumard, his wife, and two charming little 
daughters, Flossie and Clara. Bro. Shumard 
is one of the progressive bee-keepers of the 
South, and raises queens for the Root Co., 
and was very busy at the time of our visit. 

Chat soon carried us over space and to oth- 
er years, and it soon developed the fact th..t 





FIG. 1.—MR. AND MRS. SHUMARD, FLOSSIE, AND CLARA ON THEIR ISLAND HOME, NEAR OS- 
PREY, FLORIDA. 
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FIG, 2.—PAPAYA, OR MELON-TREE OF THE TROPICS—THE TREE THAT BEARS DELICIOUS 
MUSKMELONS EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR. 


Mrs. Shumard and the writer’s wife had 
known each other in girlhood days. 

Our constant companion, the camera, was 
put to action, and No. 1 gives us the four 
members of the Shumard family at home that 
day. Sorry we could not have them all, as 
I remember there are seven children with 
their home on the island. The bay (not 
shown in the picture) is in the foreground. 

We saw Bro. Root’s cottage under the live- 
oaks, draped with moss, and where he raised 
his poultry, and gave us so many instructive 
lessons thereon. Back of his house about 
twenty rods is the gulf rolling up its surges. 
We saw also the Florida greenhouse we heard 
of in GLEANINGS, and the plants were thrifty 
at the time of our visit. 

No. 2 is a papaya, or melon-tree, with its 
fruit, that stands in the yard, and it was our 
privilege to sample the fruit therefrom, and 
can say it is all right. 

Arrangements were made for a later date 
for the ladies to renew their girlhood ac- 

uaintances, and the day fixed proved to be 
the thirty-fourth wedding anniversary of the 
hosts, and the day spent at that time was the 
one referred to by Bro. Root in GLEANINGS 
on page 498, and one we shall long remember 
for Christian friendship and fellowship. 

Later it was ours to have Bro. Root with 
us in our temporary home, and with him vis- 
it the far-famed nurseries of the Reasoner 


Bros., where we met a family that was for- 

merly of the Root Co.’s forces, the West- 

wells. It was ours to meet many bee-men 

from different parts of the country, and we 

found them all to be men worth knowing. 
Philo, Ills. 


ORANGE-BLOSSOM HONEY. 


Apiary in California Averages over a Hun- 
dred Pounds per Coloriy. 


BY FRANK MCNAY. 








One of my apiaries is located within a few 
rods of a large orange grove (over 2000 acres 
in easy range). One ordinary colony in a 
twelve-frame Langstroth two-story hive 
showed, by the scales, a gain of 119 lbs. in 
17 days, April 7 to 23. There are over 100 
such colonies in this apiary. A few of them 
yielded a little more at each extracting than 
the scale hive. 

This apiary worked exclusively on orange 
during these 17 days. White sage was not 
yet in bloom, and there is no button or early 
sage in range of this apiary; and apiaries 
that were in button-sage locations were co 
ing nothing at that time, as the weather was 
notwarmenough. Sage requires quite warm 
weather to yield honey. 

The scale showed that nearly all of this 
orange honey was secured in about five 
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hours of each day from 11 to 4 o’clock. I 
noticed bees every morning working on pol- 
len blossoms, but before noon every Theo 
made a rush to the orange-trees. 

The honey is fine and very heavy. I have 
some chunk comb orange honey in shallow 
frames that is excellent. 

Redlands, Cal., May 11. 





CELLAR WINTERING AT DR. MIL- 
LER’S. 





High Temperature Does no Harm if the Air 
is Pure; Why roo Cluster Out in a 
ellar. 





BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 





Wintering bees in a cellar with a furnace 
is quite a different affair from wintering in 
acellar where the problem is to keep the 
temperature sufficiently high. After several 
winters’ experience I know at least a little 
more about the matter than I did; and, as 
between the two, I think I’d take the furnace 
every time. You may be interested to take 
a few peeps to see how things appear when 
the bees are in the cellar. 

First, an outside view, Fig. 1. No hives to 
be seen there, but 1 wanted you to see how 
the outside door is kept during a large part 
of the winter. Sometimes when the ther- 


mometer goes down below zero, especially if 
windy, the cellar-door is entirely closed, and 
a good deal of the time it is half closed, prop- 
ped up with a stick; but for each day it was 
entirely closed last winter, I suppose it was 
age ten days as shown in the picture—possi- 
bly twenty; but last winter was a mild one. 


y 




















FIG. 1.—OUTSIDE DOORWAY TO DR. MILLER’S 
BEE-CELLAR; THIS IS KEPT OPEN NEAR- 
LY ALL THE TIME. 
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FIG. 2,—-ENTRANCE TO THE BEE-ROOM IN DR. 
MILLER’S CELLAR. 


Yhat picture was taken Feb. 20, 1 P.M., and 
the door was open all night the previous 
night, and throughout the day, Feb. 20, and 
yet the thermometer in the cellar stood at 50 
degrees. You will easily see that the picture 
is a snap-shot, with the sun shining brightly, 
which shows that a good deal of light can be 
endured. To be sure, no direct light shines 
on the bees, but the inside door is wide open, 
and at the back of the hives nearest the door 
one could see to read coarse print. The tem- 
perature at the time the picture was taken 
was, as already said, 50 degrees, and that’s 
about the usual temperature throughout the 
winter. It could be kept lower by having 
the window open, but that would make it too 
cold for colonies near the window, and on 
the whole the bees seem to do well at 50. 

You will see that the door that is open is 
covered with snow, and the heat of the cel- 
lar has thawed the snow from the upper part 
of the other door, and it is wet from the 
melting snow just above the snow-line. 

That cellar-door is on the south, as you 
will see by the shadows; and after going 
down five steps there is a landing of five or 
six feet before you come to the door in the 
cellar wall, which door is always kept wide 
open since the furnace is in the cellar, as it 
opens directly into the furnace-room, the fur- 
nace standing about 12 feet north. 

Notice the stone wall at the right in the 
cellarway. That same stone wall you see at 
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the right in 
Fig.2. Pass- 
ing down the 
cellar - way, 
and turning 
to the right, 
you come to 
the door that 
opens - into 
the bee-room 
as seen in 
Fig. 2. The 
backs of the 
hives face us, 
so the light 
will notshine 
into the en- 
trances ex- 
cept that you 
see four hives 
at the ex- 
treme east 





that are fac- FIG. 83—INTERIOR VIEW OF THE BEE-ROOM. 
ing you. 
That east row faces in that direction because I have seen (no doubt many others have 


the window is back of it, and it is better not seen the same thing) in a warm spell, toward 
to have the light shining directly into the spring, bees hanging out of the hives in great 
entrances when the window is open. clusters in the cellar, with the temperature 











FIG. 4—CLUSTER OF BEES UNDER FRAMES: TEMPERA- 
TURE OF CELLAR 43 DEGREES. 


no higher than 50 degrees. I 
never saw any thing of the 
same kind outdoors at the same 
temperature—did you? Now, 
why shouldn’t 50 degrees crowd 
the bees out when in the open 
air just as much as in the cel- 
lar? Can you explain it in any 
other way than the difference 
in the quality of theair? If the 
bees do not hang out at 50 out- 
doors, why should they in the 
cellar if the air is just as pure’ 
Well, you see my bees have a 
good deal the same as outdoor 
air, the cellar being so open, 
and so they behave as they 
would outside. At least, that 
is the best explanation I can 
ive. 


Fig. 8 is a flashlight picture showing some Look at the cluster of bees under bottom- 


of the hives—a difficult thing to get, asthe bar in Fig. 


assageway between rows was less than four the cellar 


4, At the time that was taken 
ad been cooled down to 48 degrees. 


eet. In very few of the hives are clusters A week later it was made 24 degrees warm- 


of bees to be seen below the bot- 





tom-bars. An east wind was 
blowing, and the cellar temper- 
ature was 48 degrees. But it 
probably would have looked all 
the same if the temperature had 
been 50 or more. he bees do 
not cluster down as they did be- 
fore the furnace was in the cel- 
lar, although the temperature is 
now five degrees higher than 
then, and I don’t think the hives 
were ever heavier with bees and 





honey than the past winter. I 
don’t know what should make 
the difference, unless it be that 
now the cellar is so open that 
it is much like outdoors as to 





FIG. 5.—CLUSTER OF BEES UNDER FRAMES; TEMPERA- 


pure air. TURE OF HIVE 67 DEGREES, 
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er, the temperature being run up tv 67 de- 
grees, and you will see by looking at Fig. 5 
how the cluster looked at that time. As near- 
ly as I could make out, that increased 24 de- 
grees merely made the cluster a little looser, 
for the bees did not seem uneasy atall. Fig.5 
was taken March 2, and the floor of the hive 
had not been cleaned out since the bees were 
put in the cellar. In the majority of the 
hives the floor-boards were cleaner than this 
une. I don’t know why. 

That suggests one advantage of the warm- 
er cellar—the bees leave the hives to die. 
indeed, so few dead bees were left in the 
hives last winter that it was not thought 
worth while to clean them out the whole 
winter, except one hive. It must be a good 
deal better for the bees to havea clean house; 
and if the bee-keeper doesn’t like dead bees 
on the cellar bottom he can sweep them up. 
{ don’t like them, so I always sweep up two 
to four times during the winter. Last winter 
I firstswept Feb. 20, 
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will be no hanging down. He, however, an- 
swers the question by leaving us to infer that 
pure air, or, rather, the want of it, in the 
one case, draws the bees downward into an 
atmosphere that is too cold for them, but 
into which they are obliged to go in order to 
get the requisite oxygen. Pardon us, doc- 
tor, for interlining your thought; but if we 
have assumed more than you intended we 
hope you will correct us. 

t was once universally held that, when 
bees hung in great festoons under the brood- 
frames, this indicated a condition of perfect 
wintering; but some events have occurred 
during the past year or so that would seem 
to indicate this may be erroneous. J. E 
Hand has made the statement that bees come 
down to shut out the cold. In a cellar with- 
out ventilation we have often found that, at 
a temperature of 50 degrees, the bees clus- 
tered down below the frames. Are they 
there because the hive is too hot? Hardjy, 





when the bees had _, 
been in 93 days, 
and took up 24 coal- 
hodfuls of dead 
bees. After 24 
more days I took 
up 2 hodfuls more. 
After the bees were 
taken out, March 
23, 3 hodfuls were 
taken up. That 
makes 7} hods from 
170 colonies for 124 
days’ confinement. 

Four of the 170 
colonies died. I 
don’t know why. 
The hives were as 
empty of bees as if 
they had swarmed 
out. Two or three 
colonies showed 
signs of diarrhea in 
spite of the good 
air; one extra 
strong one, pretty bad, but the four dead 
ones left clean hives. 

Marengo, Il. 








[We understand from what Dr. Miller has 
said, although he does not directly say so, 
that he finds that a furnace in a cellar, with 
ui great abundance of ventilation, gives bet- 
ter results than he formerly obtained when 
he had no furnace, and the cellar closed 
most of the time; but it is fair to say that 
he had a small stove, but only for the pur- 
pose of raisin 
too low. Under the new conditions he is 
obliged, we take it, to keep the cellar open 
in order to keep the temperature down to 50 
degrees; and, incidentally, it gives the bees 
a large amount of fresh air. 

_Dr. Miller raises a ner interesting ques- 
tion —why the bees will cluster down among 
the frames, at shown in Figs. 4 and 5, under 
acertain temperature in the cellar, when 
With the same temperature outdoors there 





the temperature when it got . 





SPREADING OAK IN TEXAS; GIVES SHADE FOR SEVERAL HUNDRED 
COLONIES, BUT IS TOO DENSE, 


See Bee-keeping in the Southwest, page 1194. 


The conclusion is that they come down to 
get more air, and perhaps, as Mr. Hand says, 
to shut out cold because the opening is too 
large. 

A short time ago a correspondent suggest- 
ed that the ordinary summer entrances were 
quite large enou if the air in the cellar 
were Pr and that bees would stay up in 
the brood-nest and not cluster down. We 
are inclined to think he was right. Last win- 
ter those of our colonies that were lifted up 
four inches from the bottom-board did not 
seem to do as well as those with the ordina- 
ry entrances. Let it be understood that our 
cellar temperature was 5U°, and much of the 
time higher. The windows were open most 
of the time, and, a great deal of the time, an 
electric fan was forcing the air directly from 
outdoors down the row of hives. Over Sua- 
day, when there was no electric current on, 
the bees would often get very uneasy; but 
at night, when the fan could be started, qui- 
et would be restored in an hour or so, and 
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yet the temperature would not change even 
one degree. 

Please understand that we do not claim 
the old policy of a closed cellar with a uni- 
form temperature is wrong, because com- 
paratively good results in wintering have 
been secured; but we are raising the ques- 
tion whether or not much better results 
might not accrue with a uniform tempera- 
ture and plenty of pure air, providing both 
conditions can be supplied. Experience in 
our own cellar, at least, has shown that ven- 
tilation, and lots of it, is a necessity. Now, 
we apprehend that, if Dr. Miller were to 
have kept his cellar closed after he put in 
the furnace, he would have had severe loss- 
es. A high temperature and bad air are 
both, decidedly detrimental. No one will 
dispute that proposition. The only point at 
issue is whether a temperature of 45, and 
closed cellar, affords as good a condition for 
wintering as a temperature of 45 to 50° with 





ERNEST WANSTALL WATCHING BEES TAKE UP HONEY FED IN 


EARLY SPRING. 


plenty of pure air. In the case of the latter 
the hive should have narrow entrances, about 
the same as they had in summer, so that the 
animal heat will not be dissipated. 

Experiments were conducted last winter, 
showing that a colony of bees in an observa- 
tory hive was wintered in a living-room 
while the temperature was 72 and over, and 
it wintered perfectly. But this colony had 
an dutdoor entrance. Strange to relate, the 
bees did not fly out at any time except when 
it was suitable for them to fly. But a re- 
port of this will be given later. 

But the point right here is this: These 
bees were not compelled to waste their ani- 
mal heat in keeping up the internal temper- 
ature of their hive. They had plenty of 
fresh air. Now, then, if we give our Sone 
too much bottom ventilation in the hives, 
and then put them in a temperature of 45°, 
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‘ with practically no ventilation of the cellar 


itself, do we not compel those bees. to con- 
sume heavily of their stores, thus bringing 
on dysentery? for overfeeding is likely to 
cause bowel trouble. 

If we in any thing that has been said thus 
far have made a positive statement we beg 
leave to withdraw it. We simply desire to 
throw out a few interrogations around some 
old orthodoxies on cellar wintering.—Ep. | 


A YOUTHFUL INVESTIGATOR. 





BY FRANK WANSTALL. 





The accompanying picture shows five-year- 
old Ernest Hire anstall, who is “-. 
little investigating on his own account. Er- 
nest wants to know where the bees put all 
the honey which they carry into the hive, as 
he knows from experience that there isa 
good deal to take out 
sometimes (when he 
turns the ‘‘stractor’’). 
So he has the magnify- 
ing-glass to see how it 
is done, as they are be- 
ing fed some honey dur- 
ing a warm day in 
spring. Ernest is not 
at all afraid of them, 
but he has learned that 
there are times when it 
is wise not to go too 
near, especially during 
the late fall, when there 
is no honey to be got, 
unless he has one of 
papa’s veils on. 

Vhite Plains, N. Y. 


[We desire to com- 
mend most heartily our 
young investigator; but 
may we suggest that 
this plan of feeding is, 
a good many times, 
fraught with danger, 
not only to the other 
bees in the yard but 
to the apiarist? If there is no colony within 
half a mile one can pursue his investiga- 
tions without any trouble. We will assume, 
however, in the absence of any statement, 
that the experiment here illustrated was con- 
ducted when there was a good flow of hon- 
ey, and, consequently, not much disposition 
to rob.—Ep]. 








ROBBING; GLASS PLAN A SUCCESS. 
I have tried Mr. Long’s plan for prevent- 


ing robbing, as described on page 1138 of 
Sept. 15th issue, 1906. It is a complete suc- 
cess—so much so that I consider it worth five 
years’ subscription to GLEANINGS. It is fun 
to see the robbers get caught, and so con- 
fused that they are glad to get away alive. 
Bracebridge, Ont., Can. JOHN BAILEY. 
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A SEASON’S WORK WITH SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 





Swarm Control and Comb-honey Produc- 
tion; Feeding to Stimulate Brood- 
rearing in September. 





BY J. E. HAND. 





Sept. 1.—Up to this time our bees have 
received very little attention since we remov- 
ed our surplus honey in July; and on account 
of there not being very much honey-yielding 
flora during this period our queens have not 
been laying very much, and therefore the 
strength of our colonies has greatly dimin- 
ished since that time. This is as it should 
be; for, since we do not get any surplus hon- 
ey from fall flowers, there could be nothing 
gained by producing a lot of bees that would 
only become consumers of honey. However. 
it is very important that our queens be kept 
laying during September in order to give us 
a good strong force of bees of the proper age 
to go into winter quarters; for our success 
in wintering depends not upon how strong 
were our bees during July and August, for 
these bees will be dead before spring; but it 
does depend — how many bees our colo- 
nies contain that were hatched out during 
September and October, for these are the 
bees that are going to stay with us during 
the winter and spring, or until more can be 
hatched out in the spring to take their places. 

Since there is very little honey being gath- 
ered at this time we will place a feeder under 
each of our colonies and give to each colony 
about a pint of sugar syrup every alternate 
day during September unless the fall flowers 
should yield honey enough to keep up brood- 
rearing nicely; for the key to successful win- 
tering, as well as building up in the spring, 
is to ) Fe a strong force of young bees to go 
into winter quarters. 


FEEDING FOR WINTER STORES. 


Oct. 1.—Having kept our queens layin 
well during September we shall have a goo 
strong force of young bees to go into winter 
quarters; and the next thing to be consider- 
ed is the winter stores, for we must have at 
least 25 lbs. of honey or sugar syrup in each 
hive to carry our bees safely through the win- 
ter and early spring. It is true that we have 
been feeding our bees mildly during Septem- 
ber; but this was nearly if not quite consum- 
ed in rearing brood, and the most of our col- 
onies will have to be fed. Hence we will 
hook a x gales =P peas Ww scale on to our hive- 
lifter and weigh each hive, marking the weight 
of the hive on a piece of section which is 
dropped into the open end of the feeder, and 
by deducting the weight of the hive and emp- 
ty combs, and allowing for the weight of the 
bees, we know just exactly how many pounds 
of honey each hive contains; and the differ- 
ence between this and 25 lbs. is what we 
shal] have to feed each colony; and we know 
without any guesswork that every one of our 
colonies will have at the very least 25 lbs. of 
well-ripened stores. We will feed in this 
case just as we did in feeding for finishing 


off sections, except in this case our feed is 
composed of granulated sugar and water, 
— parts, well churned up so as to dissolve 
all the sugar. We will give to each colony 
five or six quarts each evening until each has 
received the required amount. 

We find that our bees require more feeding 
this season than usual—in fact, very few of 
our colonies have their full quota of winter 
stores; however, with our large rapid feeders 
this job is soon over. 


MANNER OF WINTERING CONSIDERED. 


Nov. 20.—Having our hives well stocked 
with young bees, and each hive ve 
sufficient stores to carry them safely throug 
the winter, we will next turn our attention 
to Lg ago them for their long winter nap; 
and right here the question arises, ‘‘Shall 
we winter our bees in the cellar or on the 
summer stands protected by outer cases?” 
After years of experience in the successful 
wintering of bees by both these methods we 
are as yet undecided as to which method is 
better, for we have been equally successful 
with both. Since the hives that are protect- 
ed by heavy packing enable the bees to build 
up faster in the spring it is, perhaps, as well 
to winter bees on their summer stands with 
suitable protection, south of latitude 41; and 
since we are located near the dividing line 
we usually compromise matters by wintering 
a part of our bees out of doors and the rest 
in the cellar; hence all our strong colonies 
are selected for outdoor wintering, and those 
that are a little light, either in bees or stores, 
are carried into the cellar about Nov. 15 to 20. 

Our cellar is very dry, and the temperature 
ranges between 40 and 45, and our bees al- 
ways come out of this cellar bright and ac- 
tive, and ready for business. It is not nec- 
essary that a cellar be perfectly dry in order 
to winter bees successfully. However, unless 
the temperature and ventilation in a damp 
cellar are properly balanced it is a danger- 
ous place to winter bees. 


THE RELATION OF MOISTURE AND VENTILA- 
TION TO THE SUCCESSFUL WIN- 
TERING OF BEES. 


While we shall not attempt to view this 
subject from the standpoint of the scientist, 
we feel that our success in wintering 

es is largely due to a correct solution of 
the problem of moisture and ventilation, and 
its relation to the successful wintering of bees. 
That the part that moisture and ventilation 
play in the successful wintering of bees is too 
often overlooked by the average bee-keeper 
is evident from the too frequent reports of a 
certain mysterious disease known as spring 
dwindling, which is the direct result of ei- 
ther a wintering conditions or a fail- 
ure of the queen to rear sufficient brood dur- 
ing the autumn months. In either case the 
bees die off before young ones can be raised 
in sufficient numbers to keep up the strength 
of the colony; in the former, by disease caus- 
ed by improper wintering conditions; and in 
the latter by old age. 

‘However, in either case the results are the 
same. It is true that a strong healthy colo- 
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ny of bees might winter in a hive reeking 
with moisture, and with the outside combs 
covered with mold, and come out alive in 
spring. However, there is a vast difference 
between a colony of bees that comes through 
the winter alive and one that comes through 
in a good heslthy condition. 

It is not enough that they be alive in the 
spring; but in order to build up in time for 
the harvest, and thus become profitable hon- 
ey-gatherers, they must be in a healthy con- 
dition—strong, active, and alert, and ready 
for business. 

The question naturally arises, ‘‘Why is 
ventilation necessary to the successful win- 
tering of bees?’ It is true that very little 
ventilation would be required by the bees 
during winter if it were not for the moisture 
that is constantly being thrown off by the 
bees through the respiratory system; and if 
this surplus moisture is not speedily conduct- 
ed out of the hive the result will be that the 
air within the hive will soon become so heay- 
ily charged with moisture that it would con- 
dense on the sides of the hive and form ice 
and frost, turning the hive into a veritable 
cold storage, causing the stores to become 
sour, which resulis in distended intestines 
and dysentery, and is fatal to the health of 
the colony. 

The question that arises at this point is, 
‘*How shall we dispose of this moisture?”’ 
So far as we have been able to learn, venti- 
lation is the only means by which this pur- 
pose can be successfully accomplished. There 
are two methods of applying the remedy. 
One is by upward ventilation by means of 
suitable moisture-conducting material that 
will gradually conduct away the moisture as 
fast as it arises from the bees, thus keeping 
the inside of the hive dry as well as the combs. 

A flat cover, laid directly upon the chaff 
packing over the brood-chamber of a strong 
colony of bees, cuts off the circulation of air 
above the packing. This soon becomes heav- 
ily charged with moisture which is forced 
back into the hive, causing the packing to 
become damp and moldy, and a direct men- 
ace to the health of the colony; hence care 
should be taken to allow a free circulation 
of air through the chaff packing above the 
supedelesmae. Care should also be taken 
not to allow too much ventilation, either 
above through the chaff tray or at the en- 
trance. 

Another means of conducting away the 
moisture is by diffusion through an air- 
chamber five inches deep under the brood- 
chamber. In this case a sealed cover is used 
with plenty of packing above it, which pre- 
vents the condensing of moisture on the un- 
der side of the cover, and the humidity is 
diffused through the air-chamber and passes 
out at the entrance. In either case the en- 
trance during winter should not exceed §x3 
inches. I am aware that many will take is- 
sue with me regarding the size of entrance 
for winter. Scientific theorists will tell us 
that bees require a very large entrance when 
wintered out of doors; but the evidence .of 
the bees themselves, backed up by years of 
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successful outdoor wintering with an entrance 
£X2 inches, would seem to contradict such 
a theory. We believe that over-ventilation 
kills more bees in outdoor wintering than 
any other one thing. We believe that safety 
lies in the medium course, so we use an air- 
chamber under our hives five inches deep, 
whether wintered in the cellar or out of doors. 
This acts as a safety-valve, and, with the 
proper amount of moisture-conducting ma- 
terial above the brood-chamber, with an en- 
trance <3 for outdoor wintering, we have 
solved the problem of moisture and ventila- 
tion in connection with outdoor wintering. 
No one should attempt to winter a weak col- 
~~ of bees out of doors. 

aving our strongest colonies prepared as 
above, with outside winter cases having a 
space of two inches between the hive and 
case, which is filled wilh chaff or dry saw- 
dust and several thicknesses of heavy cloth 
spread over the top oi the brood-chamber, 
and coming well down over the sides of the 
hive, and a tray with five inches of dry chaff 
or sawdust with a good water-proof cover 
which telescopes over the winter case, we 
have a certain feeling of security regarding 
the successful wintering of our bees, espe- 
cially since we have never yet lost a colony 
of bees that we prepared in this way except 
by starvation. Bees that go into winter 
quarters in the above condition will need no 
further attention until time to prepare for 
next season’s harvest. 

Birmingham, Ohio. 


[We almost feel that what our correspon- 
dent says on the size of entrances for outdoor- 
wintered colonies should be put in italics. 
At all events, what he says on the subject 
has been verified over and over again in our 
apiaries; but one must see to it that these 
narrow openings are kept clear of dead bees 
during the winter.—Ep. : 





SECTIONAL HIVES. 
Their Advantages and Disadvantages. 
BY R. C. AIKEN. 


{When Mr. Aiken wrote this article he had not seen 
the article by J. E. Hand, page 844, wherein he de- 
scribes a method of finding queens in divisible-brood- 
chamber hives without handling frames; nor had he 
seen what J. A. Green wrote on the same subject, 
page 951. The fact that he confirms the statement 
made by the other two goes to show queen-hunting 
can be simplified. 

Incidentally it may be observed that Mr. Aiken agrees 
in the main with what others have said onthe sub- 
ject of divisible-brood-chamber hives.—ED.] 

Since the shallow-frame divisible-cham- 
ber hive is under discussion I feel that I may 
take a hand in it too. Tam not by any 
means new to the subject, nor am | with- 
out a large experience, having used such 
hives for many years, and that extensively, 
and of various styles and plans. 

I began the study of divisible-brood-cham- 
ber hives with the writings of Heddon; fol- 
lowed quite minutely all that he wrote on 
the subject, and the discussion as participat- 
ed in by others. 
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DIMENSIONS. 


About the year 1890 I did much thinkin 
and studying on a hive and system by whic 
to apply the ideas I had gained. In all the 
years since, I have not ceased to study the 
subject and to experiment and read. My 
interest has been so — that, in looking 
over the journals, when thing on the 
subject appeared it soon took my attention 
and was sure to be read. For the past fif- 
teen years I have never been without such 
hives, and probably not a year that I did 
not handle nearly if not quite 50 colonies, 
and sometimes as many as 100 or more. 
This experience has been with frames 6X13 
inches, 5X16, and 44x17, the first named 
predominating until lately, when I adopted 
the 5X16 as my standard. 

As for the number of frames to the hive, I 
have tried 8, 9, and 10, settling on the 8 as 
standard — reasons later. So far as my ex- 
perience has gone, the main part of it has 
been with the 8 and 9 frame widths. I have 
used both the 8 and 10 for comb honey, and 
the 9 for extracted. All these have been 
closed-end standing frames, and all so made 
that it made not one whit of difference 
which side was up, and to day I have great 
numbers of these frames that it would take 
close inspecting to tell which was originally 
the top side. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


These were much discussed some years 
ago, and a multitude of devices invented to 
facilitate the reversing act. Even hives were 
made to be reversed chamber by chamber, 
thus turning upside down the whole body, 
and I also took a hand in devising reversi- 
ble hives, but in only a very limited way, 
carrying the idea to the super with the view 
to having the sections built solid to the wood 
all around. In brood-chambers, when once 
a set of combs has been built complete it 
can be reversed thereafter as much as one 
desires; but with the divisible-chamber hive 
there is nothing to be gained in reversing a 
whole set of combs—at least, nothing of im- 
portance except to get the combs built out 
solid to both top and bottom bars; and this 
can be so easily done by alternating, and by 
turning frames upside down when manipu- 
lating them singly, that there is no necessity 
whatever to have the hive-body reversible. 
As for the super, when the sections have 
reached the stage where they can be revers- 
ed with safety it is about time to take them 
off. Only a small per cent of the sections 
will be at the point desirable to invert at 
the same time. Reversible hives and supers 
are not feasible, nor are they needed. 

To get combs well attached to bottom- 


hars, if they are placed in an upper chamber 


it will soon be done. The divisible-chamber 
hive is frequently alternated. What was fora 
time the bottom one will become the top, and 
the top one at the bottom, so it comes to 
pass that soon all combs are built to the 
bettom-bars — at least a large part of them 
are. But as we want to manipulate frames 
sometimes, when one has a frame in his hand 
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it is a very easy matter to return it to the 
hive the other side up, and then it is sure to 
be built up solid to the bottom-bar, which 
now becomes the top. Frames completely 
filled with comb are desirable for several 
reasons. In deep or Langstroth frames it is 
desirable to have the all-around attachments 
to give greater strength to guard against 
breakage; but unless the combs are used in 
an upper chamber, or full sheets of founda- 
tion used, the great majority are not attach- 
ed below, or but partially so. With the di- 
visible-chamber hive with its shallow frames 
there is not so much danger from weak 
combs dropping out or breaking down from 
any cause, yet they are almost certain to be 
almost completely attached, and no founda- 
tion used either. 


LOOKING FOR QUEEN-CELLS IN A SECTIONAL 
HIVE. 


It is commonly understood that, in the va- 
cant space between the comb and bottom- 
bar, is where to expect many queen-cells 
when such are being built. ‘The choice 
place for building cells is in breaks or rough 
places near the center of the brood-nest or 
well among the brood; but if such places are 
not to be found, the edges and ends of the 
combs are the next choice. With sectional 
hives the great bulk of queen-cells will be 
from the lower edge of the upper-chamber 
combs (that is, a chamber higher than the 
bottom-board), with their points sticking 
down between the bottom-bars of the upper 
set of frames, and many of them with their 

oints between the top-bars of the body be- 
ow. When a sectional brood-chamber is 
opened at the midlle, if queen-cells can not 
be seen protruding, or at least not visible 
from beneath this upper chamber when the 
bees are smoked up, it is usually safe to con- 
clude they have none. This readiness with 
which cells may be observed is one of the 
favorable points. You can quickly deter- 
mine whether you will need to hunt for cells. 
It is not safe to cut off such cells as may be 
found between the bodies, thinking that will 
be all, for there may be (and usually are) 
others not observable from this point; but if 
cell-building is going on we are almost cer- 
tain to find some as indivated above by sim- 
ply opening the hive horizontally at its cen- 
ter. This enables one to examine for cells 
rapidly. If none are found we pass on to 
the next, and so may do several hives where 
we would be doing one of the deep-frame 
style where frames had to be handled to find 
out. 


THE COST AS COMPARED WITH DEEP HIVES. 


Many object to shallow-frame divisible 
hives on the ground of increased cost, be- 
cause there are two parts to the brood-cham- 
ber where there would be but one with the 
deep frame. Well, there is probably a very 
little additional amount of lumber used; be- 
cause, if cut from two boards, there will be 
a little more waste; but a cheaper grade of 
lumber can be used which will offset the 
trifle of a few square inches more used. 

As for tbe two sets of frames as against the 
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one set of deep ones, these shallow standing 
frames have very little more lumber in the 
two sets than is used in the one set of deeper 
ones. The top and bottom bars are much 
lighter, and also much more simple, and re- 
quire less work or complicated machinery to 
make. A few more nails are used, but not 
enough to add two cents to the cost of a hive. 
When the whole hive is considered it is less 
complicated and of fewer pieces than the 
regular Dovetailed hive, except in the mat- 
ter of frames; and the hive for equal capaci- 
ty need not cost to exceed ten cents more 
than the standard. It ought not to cost any 
more, and will not if properly made. 

But here is a fact commonly overlooked in 
comparing cost. Almost every one looks at 
the first cost of fixtures and not at the run- 
ning expense. An ox team with the yoke 
and an old worn-out or otherwise cheap 
plow is much cheaper than a plow of best 
make, and new, and drawn by a good team 
of horses; but who would think of hiring a 
man at a cost of $1.50 a day to operate the 
ox outfit? The running expense would soon 
make the ox team by far the more expensive. 
A divisible-brood-chamber hive is but very 
little if any more expensive as to first cost; 
and when it comes to the operating it is 
cheaper. 

If it were necessary to handle the frames 
one by one in the two-chamber hive as often 
as in the deep style there would be a serious 
objection in that point; but the handling of 
frames is reduced to a minimum, and that 
objection does not hold. When it comes to 
the question of hunting for queens the api- 
arist is not practical or bright in his profes- 
sion if he finds it necessary to hunt through 
the two sets of combs for them except in a 
small per cent of cases. It is possible with 
queen-excluders, with a judicious use of 
smoke, or with common-sense judgment, to 
find nearly every queen without handling 
more than one set or part of one set of frames. 
lt is also possible to make examination, and 
determine many things about condition, with 
the least exposure and time. This hive re- 
quires no more outlay of cash to purchase 
and operate than does the standard hive, and 
it gives a number of advantages not found 
in the others. 


WEAK POINTS OF SECTIONAL HIVES. 


If the hive be used in two sections there is 
a strong tendency to build a row of drone- 
cells between the two sets of frames. These 
to some extent tie the two bodies together, 
yet not so much so as to make it hard to sep- 
arate them.- I admit this makes some little 
annoyance, but it does not occur at all times, 
and is aggravated by a crowded condition. 
l have never found it a serious matter by any 
means in many years of practice. If the 
hive be used three sections deep, there is also 
some disposition to build store-cells between 
the parts; but this will not be serious if the 
management is right. 

The real facts are, that. even with the 
common hive and modern L. frames, to let 
a colony get too badly crowded will cause 
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the building of comb around the ends and 
above the top-bars, and even beneath the 
bottoms of the frames until it is almost im- 
possible to remove them. The frame I use 
and the one I recommend for the sectional 
hive is a closed-end standing one. With 
such a one there is never any building 
around the ends. The building between 
bodies is a slight objection; but, as indicated 
above, an intelligent and proper use and 
manipulation with a proper spacing reduce 
that to a very small consideration. 

About the only other weak point is the 
larger number of frames to contend with; 
but that, too, ceases to be at all serious for 
all of the ordinary brood-chamber manipu- 
lations; and it is the question of the brvod- 
chamber we are ae That is the 
part that is attacked by the critics. The 
apiarist may arrange his surplus fixtures to 
suit his notion. If producing extracted hon- 
ey he can use deep frames if he wishes, but, 
of course, the objection would be raised of 
two sizes of frames. I do not by any m:ans 
advocate this, and believe all would be bet- 
ter to have but one frame. To extract from 
shallow frames does make extra handling of 
parts, and would be an objection; but the 
majority produce comb or section honey, 
and with all such the objection does not 
hold. As for the production of extracted I 
expect to treat that subject in a subsequent 
article, and from another standpoint, so I 
pass it here. 

There have been many changes in the 
past few [po in both methods and appli- 
ances, and few would think.of going back to 
the old lines; but while this isa fact, and 
well, yet it sometimes happens that, with 
improved appliances, we may better apply 
old-line principles in a new way, and be the 
gainers thereby. Why should we think it 
strange if, with the divisible-brood-chamber 
hive, or some other modern appliance, we 
would simplify modern practice? 

When I was a boy the mowing-machines 
we used on the farm were heavy and both 
crude and complicated as compared with 
the ones now in use; we compare the old and 
the new, and wonder why we did not think 
of the ideas used in the new—they are so 
simple. We want to simplify hives and 
methods. The old appliances taught us 
many things, and now that much more of 
the nature and habits of the bee is known 
we can shorten and simplify methods and 
get better results. 

Loveland, Col. 








In a former issue we alluded to the news- 
paper furore over the death of a boy, alleged 
to be the result of a bee-sting. Our repre- 
sentative in Philadelphia now informs us tat 
the report of the post mortem by the doctors 
of Frankford hospital has been issued, and 
the finding is that the immediate cause of 
death was cerebral tetanus, and that the sting 
of the bees had nothing to do with it. 
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TWO QUEENS IN ONE COLONY; ITS BEARING 
ON THE SWARMING QUESTION. 


I have been much interested in the ‘‘ two 
queens in a colony’’ discussion. I ran a 
colony last summer this way: I put queen- 
excluding zine between the first and second 
story, with a queen in each story. They 
made one of the strongest colonies that I 
have ever seen, and did not offer to swarm. 
Before uniting queens I think we must make 
them acquire the same odor. I use some 
window-secreen between for the first twenty- 
four hours. 

Before I used the two queens in one colo- 
ny I took a queen, confined her in a mailing- 
cage without attendants or food, and then 
introduced another queen. For three weeks 
they fed her through the screen, and at the 
end of that period she was as lively as ever, 
while the free queen was working as usual. 
This convinced me that the workers would 
accept two or more queens—any way, if the 
queens were separated, so I put queen-ex- 
cluding zine between, thinking that one 
queen in each story would bring about the 
same results as two loose in two stories— 
that there would be quite a saving of heat 
for hatching purposes, hence a larger field 
force would be put out. 

I have been trying to think of some rea- 
son why two queens would influence swarm- 
ing. It seems to me that the ‘“ piping”’ 
sound of the old queen when the youn 
queen is about to hatch is mournful enoug 
to indicate that she does not want to leave 
her happy home. Perhaps when there are 
two in a colony the workers can not decide 
which one they want to go with, or —— 
each queen is Rene: to stay just to spite the 
other. I might mention that I tried to win- 
ter my big colony in two stories, but the 
bees all went up into the upper story and let 
the lower queen die. The lower queen was 
the younger. J. A. YEOMANS. 

Spokane, Wash., June 29. 





PERFECT WINTERING OF BEES IN AN UP- 
GROUND BUILDING WITH SMALL EN- 
TRANCES. 

I have a way of wintering bees that is very 
much different from the various ways some 
have described. I winter without loss, un- 
less from starvation, in a building above 
ground, 28X20, ceiled overhead, with loft 
filled with hay. I set posts on the inside on 
three sides, and pack with straw 18 inches. 
I cover each hive on the back side and top 
with newspapers. I pack with clover straw, 
four to five inches—bottom, top, and sides— 
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leaving the front without protection of any 
kind. When I put them in I reverse all 
bottoms from wide to § bottom entrances. 
This retains all the heat, and [ have found, 
from a number of years’ experience, that it 
gives them ample ventilation. Dead bees 
never in any way nor at any time clog the 
entrance, from the fact that the bees do not 
die in sufficient quantity to do so. If it is 
very cold, the cluster will move to the back 
of the hive, where it is warm. If the tem- 
perature rises the bees will come to the un- 
protected front, where it is cooler, but never 
come outside. I leave the entrances open. 
Bees do not cover the floor as they did when 
I wintered in the cellar. The reason that a 
colony will live through the winter in this 
climate, in a hollow tree, is that the differ- 
ent thicknesses of rotten wood in a tree will 
give them a place to keep warm or keep 
cool as they may desire in their home. [I 
did not lose any bees during the cold winter 
that was so disastrous to this business in 
Wisconsin. The unprotected side of my 
building I keep closed to make it dark in- 
side. P. W. MAXWELL. 
Hudson, Wis. 


[This kind of building is something like 
the Boardman illustrated in the A BC of 
Bee Culture. It has the advantage of being 
perfectly dry at all times; and when the 
weather is cold enough to keep down the 
temperature it serves the purpose nicely. 

e note that our correspondent packs 
each hive thoroughly, except at the front, 
and, what is more, uses only a %-inch en- 
trance, and yet he ‘‘ winters without loss.”’ 
There are not wanting facts to show that 
wide deep entrances, or bottoms of the hives 
off entirely, are too much of a good thing in 
indoor wintering. Our best wintering in 
the cellar has come from small entrances, 
although it is only recently that we have be- 
gun to grasp the fact.—Eb.] 


WINTERING .IN SINGLE-WALLED HIVES; A 
PROTECTION MADE OF CLOTH DIPPED 
IN LINSEED OIL. 


I have thought of a way of wintering bees 
that I would suggest as practical to the bee- 
keepers who are living close to Mason and 
Dixon’s line. It is this: I propose to have a 
canvas covering or hood about one inch 
square larger than the hive cover, and oil the 
same with boiled linseed oil, colony to have 
30 lbs. of surplus in each hive. Lay ten or 
twelve thicknesses of newspapers over the 
top of the hive and sides, then pull this can- 
vas covering down over the hive and let it 
extend clear to the bottom-board, and tied 
securely. I think that colonies so fixed would 
winter without cellar or straw hives here. 

Philadelphia, Pa. GEO. M. STEELE. 


Se posmn would be somewhat expensive. 
Oiled manilla paper would be just as good, 
and, while not as durable, would be cheaper, 
and, when unsuitable, new ones could be 
made. The principle of the plan in either 
case is good.—Ep.] 
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A CONCRETE CELLAR WITHOUT A DRAIN. 


My bee-cellar is under the dwelling-house, 
which is 20X30. I put in a concrete floor, 
about 8 in. thick, and concrete walls 3 ft. 
high, 4 in. thick inside the stone foundation. 
This was sufficient to keep out the water. 
Before I put in the concrete there was usual- 
ly about 2 ft. of water in the cellar in the 
winter months Now I have a cellar that is 
dry, and lots of moisture outside the walls, 
and the bees get all the moisture needed. 

January came in mild here, taking away 
all the snow. On the 6th the bees which were 
packed outside had a fly; and, although it 
was like a summer day, the cellar stood at 
44 degrees. Before the snow went, the cel- 
lar stood at 46, so you will see that the wa- 
ter that came around the walls lowered the 
temperature 2 degrees just at a time when it 
was most needed. If I were building anoth- 
er cellar I would have it exactly the same as 
this one. CHRIS. GRIMOLDBY. 

Owen Sound, Ont. 

en 


A CAN FEEDER ATTACHED TO THE BACK OF 
A HIVE. 


I have been using a bee-feeder which I 
like better than the Alexander, for three or 
four reasons. They are much easier to put 
on; rain does not fill them up with water; 
easier to take off if a swarm issues and you 
have to move the hive, and they do not in- 








[have been €x- 


cite robbing like the others. 
perimenting some by feeding from 50 of these 


and 50 of Alexander’s. I can feed at any 
time of day with these, and all goes well; 
but by the time I have put the feed in 15 or 
20 of the other the apiary isin an uproar. I 
made mine from cast-off asparagus-cans, 
which hold about a quart before the hole is 
cut. To use them, bore a $-inch hole in the 
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rear end of the hive or super, and drive a 
small nail nearly np just above the hole, to 
hang feeder on. These holes are very con- 
venient to have for mating queens on the 
Alexander plan, and also Ie ventilation on 
hot days. 1 keep corks in them when not in 
use, of course. Feeders made like this should 
be coated inside with paraffine, propolis, or 
wax, so the bees can crawl up and out with- 
out slipping If made of zine, like the ex- 
cluders, they ought to last a lifetime. If ex- 
celsior is used in these feeders no waxing or 
float is necessary. KEYEs. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


[We illustrated a feeder on much the same 
principle a couple of years ago. One objec- 
tion to metal feeders is their coolness, espe- 
cially when put outdoors. A feeder of this 
kind could not be used in chilly or cold 
weather, as the bees would not go into it. 

Beeswax would be better than parafline, as 
it would not present as slippery, not to say 
oily, surface as eashilies.—i.} 





SECTIONAL HIVES; THE HEDDON PATTERN 
USED FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


I have used the Heddon hive for 20 years 
with 20 to 60 colonies. 1 have used the Dan- 
zenbaker hive one year, but as yet I don't 
like it as well as the Heddon, as I often close 
the Danzenbaker without putting back all 
parts, springs, wedges, and division-board or 
follower. The Heddon has no loose pieces 
to look after, and I think it is a No. 1 hive 
for some things. If you wish combs drawn 
out before the honey-flow starts for sections 
to be put on, just raise up one section of the 
hive and place a new section between with 
full sheets of foundation, and see how soon 
they will be built out into combs; and if you 
wish increase I don’t know of a better hive, 
as a set of these new drawn-out combs and 
a section of the old hive make a swarm soon 
ready for work. In most cases it could be 
done without moving a frame; but I like to 
know which hive the queen is in, and give 
the queenless colony a choice cell or a frame 
of eggs from my best queen. 

I think J. E. Hand’s articles should have 
started a little sooner. S. HEATH. 

Tidal, Pa., May 30. 








MISTAH HONEY BEE. 
No one’s makin’ speeches 
‘Cept de honey-bee; 
De principles he teaches 
Sounds right sensible to me. 
He says: *‘ Keep lookin’ fo’ de sweets 
Dat’s growin’ eb’rywhere; 
An’ if some no-’count weeds you meets. 
Pass on an’ don’t you care.”’ 


As he comes a-bringin’ 
De goods f’um roun’ de farm, 
He says: “‘ A little singin’ 
Ain gwinter do no harm; 
I tells you, lots of us would get 
Mo’ joy f’um life if we 
Kep’ follerin’ de sample set 


By Mistah Honey Bee. 
—Washington Star. 
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The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.—II. KIncs 
2:15. 


I wonder if the teachers of our land real- 
ize the extent to which the impress of their- 
characters and spirit is left on their pupils. 
Do our great teachers recognize the tremen- 
dous responsibility that rests upon them as 
they stand before their pupils? In speaking 
of the way in which Prof. Cook has been the 
means of impressing his many pupils with 
the spirit of the man himself, I have been 
thinking of other great teachers whom I have 
known. When I was about twelve years old, 
circumstances made it convenient to send me 
toa high school in Wellsville, Columbiana 
Co., Ohio. Iwas then full of enthusiasm for 
chemistry and electricity, but I did not 
“like’’ grammar. I shall always remember 
the kind lady, Mrs. Udell, who took me in 
hand; and under her gentle guidance and 
exhortation I not only learned to love gram- 
mar, but at the end of the term I stood at 
the head of my class. Who can tell how 
much this kind act on her part has been 
worth to me in editing a public journal like 
this for so many years? 

When the winter was over, and I had re- 
turned to my home in Medina, one of the 
pupils wrote me that Mrs. Udell said to the 
schvol that I had made greater progress dur- 
ing the previous winter than any other pu- 
pil she had. Four years later my parents de- 
cided to send me once more to the Wells- 
ville high school. I was placed in the high- 
est department, under the charge of the su- 
perintendent—a very different person indeed 
from the lady teacher of four years before. 
Professor Hitchcock, although a very good 
man in some respects, sometimes _ way 
to his temper, even in school. took up 
geometry that winter for the first time. My 
teacher insisted on my repeating the prob- 
lems and theorems in the exact | Rowton of 
the book. Now, it has been a very hard mat- 
ter for me all my life to recite any thing 
word for word. I can give the swbhstance of 
a sermon pretty well in my own language. 
Well, my teacher made fun of me before the 
class because I, as he put it, presumed to 
think I could improve on the language of 
the book. This was not fair, and it was not 
true. I would gladly have used the language 
of the book could I have done so without 
taking more time than seemed to me worth 
while. Later on, there was a lesson that was 
very hard for me to get through my head. 
For some reason or other I was reciting 
alone, and on that day I had a very short 
lesson. When informed that that was all I 
had acquired as a lesson for that day the su- 
perintendent threw the book on the floor 
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with a bang, and declared that such short 
lessons would not be tolerated. 

Soon afterward the winter term closed, and 
I went back to Medina. I was a good deal 
discouraged, and was almost inclined to give 
up geometry because I was so dull and thick- 
headed. During the summer I helped build 
a house on the old farm. As I greatly en- 
joyed carpenter work with my father for m 
teacher, I did a great part of the house-build- 
ing. An — carpenter was a oa 
however, to do the more particular finishing 
work, and he gave me some excellent hints. 
When | told him my trouble with geometry 
he advised me to be sure to take a winter 
term under S. G. Barnard, who was just 
opening a normal school in Medina for teach- 
ers. I called on Mr. Barnard and told him 
my troubles about geometry, etc. He gave 
the boy of sixteen a kind and friendly talk— 
a talk that I shall remember to the last day 
of my life. He said that,-while it was desir- 
able to have the pupil give the language of 
the book where it came natural and easy for 
him to do so (as it ts a good thing), yet he 
added that he would give more for a boy who 
could show the teacher in his own language 
that he understood the lesson than one who 
learned to repeat the words of the book with- 
out a full understanding of what the words 
meant. I think there were about a dozen 
that winter in our geometry class, and there 
were two in that class who rather excelled. 
If you will excuse me for saying so, I will 
say I was one of the two, and the other was 
Professor Hendrickson, who has been all his 
life in the employ of the government—a man 
of —_ education and ability. Mr. Hen- 
drickson not only understood mathematics, 
but it seemed an easy matter for him to quote 
the exact language of the book. 

Mr. Barnard was a great teacher. The 
carpenter I have referred to gave me an il- 
lustration. Previous to coming to Medina 
Mr. Barnard taught in a smaller town. Be- 
fore his term was out, somebody started a 
report that he spent a good deal of his time 
on the streets, even while the school was in 
session. The board of directors at one of 
the meetings took him to task. He quietly 
asked the committee if the pupils were not 
making good progress. They looked from 
one to the other, and finally admitted that 
the children had never learned so fast before, 
to their knowledge. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen, have any of the pupils 
made any complaint of their teacher?”’ 

They looked at each other again, and final- 
ly admitted something like this: 

‘‘Our pupils never loved a teacher before 
as they love you. They all seem anxious to 
get to schodl on time, and they are sorry 
when school is out.”’ 

Then the teacher replied, ‘‘Gentlemen, it 
is true I have been out of school a good many 
times during school hours. It is part of my 
plan. It is true, as some of the gussips have 
said, that, instead of teaching the children, 
I go out of the house and leave the older and 
more proficient pupils in charge of the 
younger ones. Much of my teaching is 
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done by a monitor. Now, gentlemen, with 
your age and experience have you not learn- 
ed that it requires a man of much greater 
ability to set other people at work than it 
does to do the work himself?”’ 

If I am correct, the directors apologized, 
and undertook to hire him for another term; 
but he had other plans in view. He came to 
Medina and started a normal class to prepare 
teachers, not only for teaching, but for their 
lifework. Most of his pupils were from the 
country. They were, like myself, farmers’ 
boys, and, like myself, many of them were 
bashful, awkward, and needed a wise leader 
in more ways than one. Some of the spry, 
well-dressed young clerks in the Medina 
stores rather poked fun at the farmer stu- 
dents. I think they nicknamed us ‘“ Bar- 
nard’s elephants;’’ but, oh dear me! where 
are those young ‘‘counter-jumpers’’ now? 
If still alive, how do they compare with the 
sturdy farmer boys, strong men of integrity 
who fill important public offices throughout 
this land of ours? - 

Shortly after the term opened, our teacher 

ave us a talk in regard to our signatures. 

e said it was time for us to decide just how 
we were going to write our names. He em- 
phasized the importance of making a signa- 
ture always in the same way. He said it 
should be arranged as brief as possible. 
Then we should take great pains, not only 
to write it quickly but to write it so plainly 
that even an entire stranger would have no 
difficulty in reading it correctly at sight. 
He took our names, one after another, and 

ut them on the black board. I do not 

now that anybody ever heard of A. I. Root 
before that day. It had always been Amos 
Root. He suggested that I drop the ‘‘ Amos’’ 
and just put it ‘‘A. 1. Root.’’ He told me 
1 could write it without taking my pen off 
the paper if | chose; and as it was a short 
name | could make it very plain. He took 
the names of the rest in a similar way, and 
then added something like this : 

‘‘Now, boys, do not be content with learn- 
ing how to write your names plainly and 
well. Do not stop to put on any ornamental 
flourishes. Just have it plain and neat-look- 
ing, and then make it the business of your 
life to defend that name. Have it mean 
something whenever you append it to an 
piece of paper. Not only have the hand- 
writing clean and plain, but make the man 
it represents clean and plain in every act of 
his life. Defendit and stand by it until there 
shall never be any need for you to be asham- 
ed to write it or to tell the whole wide world 
who you are and where you live.”’ 

If my dear old friend were yet alive and 
could read the above words I think he would 
laughingly remind me that, although fifty 
years have passed, I am still the same chap 
who could never recite his geometry lesson 
in the language of the book; and that, al- 
though my version of his talk to his boys 
that morning was substantially the same 
thing in substance, the words were not ex- 
actly the same as he used. Every boy and 
girl (for there were girls. there too) loved S. 
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G. Barnard. They loved him while he lived, 
and I am sure I voice the sentiment of the 
whole school of about a hundred pupils when 
I say they love his memory since he has gone 
to his last reward. He died while I was in 
Florida last winter; and when1 saw a notice 
of his death I felt regret that I had not re- 
membered to tell him before he died that I, 
at least, appreciated the efforts he made years 
ago to start us all in wisdom’s ways. 

Some years ago, when traction-engines 
first became common, a young wan at the 
county fair jumped off his machine while it 
was running, and let it describe a circle all 
by itself; and as it came back to where he 
stood he called and motioned where he 
wanted it to run, and it seemed like some 
great animal that heard and answered his 
bidding. I have sometimes thought that 
Judge Barnard’s teachings were a good deal 
on this plan. He would call on _ proficient 
pupils, and have them hear a class recite 
while he attended to other duties, and every 
thing went on like clockwork. He had one 
advantage, I admit, over the teachers of our 
common free schools. Each pupil paid his 
tuition. Many of the parents worked hard 
to save up money to pay the tuition and 
other expenses of letting their boys go to 
that normal school. In fact, that was the 
case in our own home. I walked two miles 
and a half every night and morning, and 
chopped all the wood to keep up our winter 
fires in our humble home; but r, never made 
such progress before nor since as I did in 
that one winter’s time. It was the last of 
my schooling, when I was seventeen years 
old. Well, each pupil, knowing how al! in 
the old home had a and scraped to send 
him to this school, felt the obligation resting 
on him to improve the time. I said every 
thing went like clockwork; but you must 
not imagine from this that that miscellane- 


ous collection of farmers’ boys were above 
the average in manners or intelligence. At 
recess our teacher usually took a waik in the 


open air. During one of these recesses a 
couple of the ‘‘elephants’’ got to scuffling 
near the master’s table. The table was split 
and one leg was broken off. The boys 
propped it up, and the teacher seemed to 
pay but little attention to it. When school 
opened om in the afternoon he said very 
quietly, ‘‘I have consulted a cabinet-maker, 
and he tells me it will cost 75 cents to have 
this table put in repair. Will the young 
men who caused the accident come forwar 
and furnish the needed amount?’”’ 

Almost instantly two stalwart young farm- 
ers arose from their seats, pulled out their 
pocket-books, and laid the amount on the 
table. This being done, every thing went 
on as usual. I think there was no more 
wrestling in that schoolhouse during that 
winter. There were some very bright girls 
in that old school, and I think they are now 
filling noble places as mothers of families or 
elsewhere, every one of them. When we 
were on this matter of signatures the teach- 
er gave us the names of the different young 
ladies for copy. Perhaps I should say right 
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here that I was a very poor writer indeed 
when I commenced at that normal school: 
but right then and there I practiced writing 
the words ‘‘A. I. Root”’ until people have 
many times since expressed surprise that I 
ee wrote my name so neatly and plain- 
ly. Well, one day to vary the monotony a 
little, the teacher gave us the name of one 
bright and quite good-looking young lady, 
and he asked who in that whole school 
could write her name the best. This young 
lady and I had been getting pretty well 
acquainted just about that time; and after 
he mentioned her name I naturally looked 
over toward her desk. I do not know but I 
might as well confess that I had done the 
same thing several times before during the 
winter, even in schooltime. She, of course, 
was very intent on her book or slate; but as 
I began to fear I should not catch her eye 
after all, she turned her head enough to give 
me just one glimpse, and I bent all my en- 
ergies to writing her name. I think I said 
to myself something like this: 

‘‘Well, now, old fellow, if you do not 
succeed in writing her name on a slip of pa- 
per in better shape than any other one in 
this school, it will be funny.’’* 

I give this as an illustration to show the 
way in which our great teacher managed— 
for, dear friends, he was a great teacher, 
éven if some of you who knew him did not 
realize it. This was only one of the many 
ways he had for waking us up and stirring 
up an honest and innocent enthusiasm to do 
our very best in the various lines of work. 


A near neighbor of ours who had also heard 


of Mr. Barnard’s wonderful faculty asked 
him if he would consent to take a child just 
learning to read. He said he would be very 
glad to do so, because it would furnish an 
vbject-lesson for those who were preparing 
to teach; and there was a juvenile class of 
three—two boys and a girl—in that normal 
school. I think it was understood that the 
whole school could, if they chose, stop their 
lessons long enough to hear these juveniles 
recite. I have never, from that day to this, 
seen children enjoy their recitations and 
their school as did those three. I think Mr. 
Barnard enjoyed it too, and the grown-up 
pupils enjoyed it. It was to me a revela- 
tion of the possibilities in child culture. 
You will please remember this was long be- 
fore kindergarten or such graded schools as 
we have now with proficient teachers were 
known. In lively contrast with such a 
teacher is one who scolds and frets and nags 
the uneasy owner of the little hands and 
feet because they can not keep still. I think 
the juvenile class of three spent a good deal 
of their time in the open air when the weath- 
er permitted, and they made progress I as- 
sure you. : 
_During the fifty years that have passed 
Since then, every little while I have come 
across some of Mr. Barnard’s pupils; and 
* After the teacher announced that A. 7. Root’s was 
rather the best copy, if I remember correctly I got 


another glimpse of her bright face. that gave me 
new zeal and inspiration for my studies. 
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there have been many reasons to believe, as 
I said before, that the drill of that one win- 
ter, to say nothing of other terms, has left 
its impress on large numbers of both men 
and women. The spirit of Judge Barnard 
has descended on his pupils in much the 
same way as, in the language of our text, 
the spirit of Klijah rested on Klisha. When 
I opened up business in Medina, Judge Bar- 
nard was a particular and intimate friend 
and a safe adviser. When I began to feel 
it was my duty to unite myself with the fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ I had many 
an encouraging talk with him; and when our 
business became so large that a better system 
of book-keeping was demanded, [ consulted 
him; and he not only gave me instruction but 
started our books in ‘‘double-entry’’ book- 
keeping; and this same system, or some- 
thing equivalent to it, is carried on here to 
this day. 

Il suppose there are many whose eyes rest 
on these pages who have done more or less 
in the line of teaching some time during 
their lives; and not only should these 
thoughts I have been giving you prove to be 
an inspiration and encouragement to teach- 
ers, but they ought to remind the publishers 
of our various periodicals—men who occupy 
prominent places before the world, and even 
the fathers and mothers of families —of the 
way in which they are consciously or uncon- 
sciously ange. 7 te imprint on the rising 
generation; and it ought to be a comforting 
thought to our teachers when they come to 
die that they have been the means, to a 
greater or less extent, of giving life and in- 
spiration for that which is good and pure 
and holy to those for whom they have la- 
bored; and I think I can imagine no more 
fitting closing words than the 13th verse of 
the 14th chapter of the book of Revelation. 
Read it, and see if you do not agree with me. 

‘Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.”’ 








—— 








WHY WE GET SICK, AND HOW TO GET WELL. 


In Health Culture for August I find the 
following: 


Now, of all the causes of disease, rotting food in the 
stomach or intestines is the most common and the 
most dangerous. In fact, it is claimed by some com- 
petent physicians that no disease would be possible 
but for the putrefaction of undigested food. That 
many dangerous diseases come from this cause there 
is no doubt whatever. In these cases, and, in fact, in 
every case where one is in any state other than splen- 
did health and energy, the food taken and the circum- 
stances under which it is taken are matters which 
should receive careful attention. 


There, friends, we have it. I have been 
for some years past coming to the conclu- 
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sion that, if we lived as God intended we 
should live, there should be no bad smell 
anywhere about these bodies of ours at any 
time, either day or night, no matter if we 


are getting to be old and gray-headed. The 


Bible tells us these bodies of ours are tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost; and if there is any 
thing on the whole face of creation that 
should be kept clean and pure it is these 
physical bodies of ours. You ask why it is, 
then, that we often do smell bad in spite of 
all that we can do. Well, another clipping 
from this same journal, I think, hits the spot 
very fairly. The opening article, on hay 
fever, contains the following: 


As to diet, I may say at once that here we find as a 
rule the real and fundamental cause of the disorder 
we are studying. In severe cases, order a complete 
fast of from four to ten days, with free water-drinking 
and moderate exercise. Rest and sleep should be 
taken to the greatest possible extent. 


The idea, given in a condensed form 
above, is that we either eat too much or eat 
food that we should know by experience 
does not agree with us; and the remedy is 
to stop eating—stop entirely if nothing else 
will answer. Years ago, when I was on the 
beefsteak diet for many weeks, all ferment- 
ation and gases in the bowels were gotten 
rid of, and I supposed the lean-meat diet 
was the only thing that would accomplish it. 
I have reason now, however, to think that a 
careful diet, with many other things, espe- 
cially if we leave the table every time when 
we are still a little hungry will accomplish a 
good deal the same senult. If you live on 
raw wheat or uncooked food, as friend Ter- 
ry does, you will not be likely to overload 
your digestive apparatus. The reason nin 
so many of us get sick and die is throu 
mistaken kindness of our wives and moth- 
ers. After eating a pretty good square 
meal, perhaps of wholesome food, the good 
wife or mother says, ‘‘Oh! I have got some 
good pudding,’’ or some dessert, reser | 
ice cream in hot weather, etc.; and althoug 
we had finished our meal, or had about fin- 
ished it, we eat these other things because it 
might look a little surly if we should refuse 
to touch the dessert. I believe tempting 
and delicious desserts, more than any thing 
else, cause the fermentation and the bad 
smells. I know, exactly as Josh Billings 
said he knew that it is bad policy to tell lies 
—he knew by experience. 

Now, friends, if you wish to be well, as 
God intended you should be—if you wish to 
be sweet-smelling and clean, try this plan 
of keeping a little hungry all the time. Of 
course, it makes a difference when you have 
hard muscular work todo. When you are 
taking a vacation, or when you are old 
enough to take things easy, be careful about 
eating more than you need, and avoid the 
food that you do not need and are better 
off without. I hardly need add, for it ought 
to be obvious, that you will not only make 
a great saving in money, but, what is more 
important, you will save the health and 
strength of the wife and mother, and possi- 
bly you may save the wages and presence of 
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a hired girl in your home if you cut off all 
these things which are not only useless but 
which bring sickness and doctors’ bills and 
untimely graves. 





PABST BEER—IS IT ‘‘ FOOD AND DRINK’’? 


In the Chicago Daily News, for Aug. 6th 
(and, we are told, in many other papers), 
in the advertisement of the Pabst Brewing 
Co. we see the following astounding state- 
ment: 

The United States Department of Agriculture off- 


cially declares that beer is the purest and best of all 
foods and drinks. 


Well, the editor of the Home Defender 
wrote to the Department of — and 
received a prompt reply as follows: 


You are correct in assuming that no such statement 
has been made by the department. The department 
does all in its power to prevent having its views dis- 
torted, but I regret that there is no law by which such 
practices may be reached. Respectfully. 

Aug., 1907. M. N. HAys, 

Acting Secretary, Department of Agriculture. 


Well, friends, what do you think of the 
above from the Department of Agriculture, 
saying that we have no laws to prevent the 
brewers from manufacturing such a state- 
ment about their beer when there is no truth 
in it whatever?* It seems to me that our law- 
makers had better get together and make a 
suitable law or our people will arise in their 
might and do something without law. By 
the way, the editor of the Home Defender 
does not tell us what the Chicago Daily News 
decided about accepting such an advertise- 
ment after the statement from the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Below is their excuse for ac- 
cepting such an advertisement before they 
were informed what the Secretary of Agri; 
culture had to say: 

We. of course, can not refuse to accept all advertis- 
ing which we can not editorally endorse; for as a 
publisher you are aware that the majority of the larg- 


est advertisers do not adhere very closely to the line 
of truth in their copy. 


Well, the editor of the Home Defender sub- 
mitted the statement of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Pabst Brewing Co., and 
after writing them again and again they 
finally secured a reply reading as follows: 


With reference to the subject matter contained in 
same, will say that we have what we consider very 
good authority for making the statement in question, 
and expect within a few days to be in position to favor 
you with full information along the line requested, as 
well as arguments fully backing up the statements 
contained in our advertisement. 

Trusting in the meantime you will kindly have a 
little patience, we are Yours truly, 

Milwaukee, Aug. 14. PABST BREWING Co. 


On page 1379 of last year the heading of 
one of these Home papers was ‘‘The Char- 


* Permit me in a footnote to direct your attention a 
little more emphatically to the above statement. No- 
tice the word officially. Now, this statement, no 
doubt, goes broadcast throughout our land. Young 
men who have not kept posted. but who have never 
touched beer, may be induced by the thousands to 
give it their attention, and finally become sots; and 
yet the Department of Agriculture thinks they can 
not do any thing with this villainous piece of forgery 
—a piece of forgery that in its results may do more 
barm to our youth than if this brewing company had 
secured millions of dollars by a forged name attached 
to a note, 
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acter of the Enemy we are Fighting.’’ The 
above transaction gives a glimpse of the 
“character ’’ of the great Pabst Brewing Co.; 
and it also gives us a glimpse of the way in 
which the hands of the Department of Agri- 
culture seem to be tied. But better things 
are coming; and, may God be praised, they 
are coming thick and fast. 


BEE-STINGS FOR RHEUMATISM. 


In reply to our good friend on page 1168 
of our last issue I omitted mentioning bee- 
stings as a remedy for rheumatism. From 
facts given in GLEANINGS for years past, as 
well as articles given in newspapers, { think 
there is no disputing the fact that bee-stings 
often prove a positive remedy for rheumatic 
pains and for many kinds of rheumatism. 
Like almost every other remedy, however, 
it does not seem to operate alike on all sub- 
jects. Some people, with some kinds of 
rheumatism, experience immediate relief. 
Uthers find themselves almost or quite free 
from pain the next day. It is a matter easi- 
ly tested. A year or more ago I related an 
incident of an old gentleman in our own lo- 
cality who went into an apiary and picked 
out and purchased thg crossest colony of 
bees the man had, and proceeded to make 
the bees sting him as soon as they were his 
orga A He said the stings were painful, 

ut — to be preferred to the rheumatic 
pains; and he said, furthermore, that he had 


kept one colony of bees for several years 
for no other purpose than to drive away the 


rheumatic attacks when they came. His 
neighbors all corroborated his statements. 
Of course, we do not know how many other 
sufferers may be relieved or cured in a like 
manner. But I would suggest to every per- 
son who is afflicted with rheumatism to give 
bee-stings a good thorough test. It is a 
form of hypodermic injection older than any 
doctor, pe both instrument and medicine 
are furnished ready made for use, by the 
great Father of all. 








HIGH PRESSURE 


GARDENING 














SELECTION OF SEED CORN FOR THE NEXT 


SEASON’S CROP. 


Ono page 45 of this journal for Jan. 1 I 
spoke about what our Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion had been doing in the way of getting a 
strain of corn that was not likely to - blown 
down by a high wind. In my hand [ hold a 
bulletin from our station in regard to the se- 
lection of seed corn. I clip the following 
from page 3: 
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VIGOR OF PLANT. 

A second character which is well worthy of consid- 
eration is vigor. While it is freely admitted that a 
good ear of corn is a very good recommendation for 
the plant which produced it, many plants produce 
good ears which they are unable to carry to harvest. 
That this character is heredjitary, there is abundant 
evidence. In a breeding plot of last season (1906) this 
station had growing side by side rows planted from 
individual ears, one of which had 56 and another 49 
per cent of its plants broken over before harvest. Be- 
tween, and upon either side of these, were other rows 
of which, in one instance, not a single plant, and in 
two others, 3 and 6 per cent only, were broken. The 
ability to stand upright did not result from a lighter 
load, for the ear of which 56 per cent of the progeny 
broke over yielded 75.6 bushels per acre, while the ear 
having every plant upright yielded 114.7 bushels per 
acre. The broken plant presents a problem which I 
believe can best be solved by a consideration of the 
vigor and stiffness of the mother plant. 

Now, friends, I fear you do not realize the 
possibilities that lie before you in the direc- 
tion outlined in the above. How often we 
hear farmers say, ‘‘I should have had a mag- 
nificent crop of corn had not a terrible wind- 
storm just about ruined it’’! We have been 
in the habit of considering such catastrophies 
as unpreventable; but this report from our 
station tells us that more than half of the 
stalks from one ear of corn were broken by 
the wind, while an entire row from another 
ear of corn, that probably looked exactly 
like the first one, produced plants of such 
vigor that not one stalk was broken down. 
I talked with Prof. Holden about this matter, 
and he suggested that we might go too far in 
that direction and get a strain of corn with 
stalks of such vigor that they would with- 
stand a storm and yet not produce a very 
high yield of ears, because so much of the 

rowth goes to the stalk. But this bulletin 

rom our station tells us that the row of corn 
with no stalks blown down yielded 114 bush- 
els per acre, while the other one, that was 
more than half broken off, yieided only at 
the rate of 75 bushels. 1 presume this yield 
of 75 bushels was calculated from the stalks 
that remained standing. Now, what would 
it be worth to you to have your seed corn all. 
selected from ears from that row with no 
broken stalks and 114 bushels to the acre? 
and yet it may be done. In the summary 
at the end of this bulletin the matter is sum- 
med up as follows: 


Vigor of plant. as shown by ability to stand upright, 
is hereditary. Ear-rows growing side by side have 
shown a variation of from no broken plants to 56 per 
cent of broken plants. 


Now, friends, it will pay you who are corn- 
growers to send to the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio, for Bulletin No. 71 on 
the selection of seed corn. 

Right across the way from our home we 
have a cornfield of half-a dozen acres, and I 
tried to make it after Prof. Holden’s teach- 
ings. A friend who has just made a trip to 
the Norfolk exposition, and back home by 
way of New York, says it is the best-looking 
field of corn he saw on the whole trip. Of 
course it is rather late, as we could not get 
it planted in shape to suit us until after the 
usual planting time. I am now looking for- 
ward to the time when I can go through that 
field and select ears for planting next year. 
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SWEET CLOVER IN THE SAN LUIS VALLEY, 
COLORADO. 


The pasture problem (for pigs) has been solved. 
Sweet clover, the common roadside and ditchside 
pest, makes a fine hog-pasture. When it is small and 
innocent, hogs like it. As it gets older, like some 
folks its nature gets tough and bitter, and nothing 
likes it. Therefore, plant it for your hogs; and as 
soon as it is six inches high, cut it down with a mow- 
er close to the ground. It will keep more hogs to the 
acre than any thing else; grows anywhere, in rocks, 
swamps, wet ground, dry ground, alkali ground, cin- 
ders, or any thing, and is the greatest ground-enrich- 
= —— the legumes.—C. A. LYMAN in 7'he Breeders’ 

jazette. 


The above is still another item for people 
(if there are any) who insist that sweet clo- 
ver is a noxious weed. 


SWEET CLOVER FOR PIGS—MORE ABOUT IT. 


We clip the following from the Kansas 
Farmer of Aug. 22: 


I should like information on sweet clover. Will it 
do well if Sown in September in Oklahoma? Where 
can I get the seed? My land will not raise alfalfa, 
and I desire to get a good plant for hog pasture. 

Woodward Co., Oklahoma. WM. QUEEN. 


Sweet clover can be sown in the same manner as al- 
falfa, about the last week in August or the first week 
in September, and the seed-bed should be prepared as 
you would prepare a seed-bed for alfalfa, by thor- 
oughly disking wheat or oats ground which is com- 
paratively free from weeds. The disking should be 
done as soon after harvest as possible, and the land 
disked or harrowed at frequent intervals, or after 
each rain, to conserve soil moisture and to prepare a 
mellow, firm seed-beed. 

Many farmers who have not been successful with 
alfalfa bave grown sweet clover for hog pasture, 
keeping the clover clipped off so that it does not be- 
come hard and woody, with the exception of one crop 
each year, which is allowed to grow up and seed to 
furnish plants for the next year’s crop. When grown 
in this manner sweet clover has proven fairly satis- 
factory; but it should never be grown for hog pasture 
where alfalfa does well. Any reliable seed-house in 
Kansas or Oklahoma can furnish you sweet-clover 
seed. G, E. CALL. 


There is another point that comes in with 
the above; and that is, wherever you can 
get a catch of sweet clover you are all right 
or alfalfa after the sweet clover, because 
sweet clover is the very best agency in the 
world for bringing in the nitrogen bacteria 
to prepare the land for the successful grow- 
ing of alfalfa. 








Temperance. 








ARE WE READY FOR ANOTHER ‘“‘ DECLARA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE ’’— INDEPEND- 
ENCE FROM THE RUM POWER? 


The following is an extract from quite a 
lengthy personal letter. It is nothing new, 
however, and it is nothing but what might 
have happened almost anywhere near your 
home or mine. Read, and see what you 
think of it: 


A man 19 years old, of a fine family, from Missouri, 
came here to work in the coal-mines. He got drunk 
(in a saloon, of course), and they kicked him out and 
he, drunk like, wanted to whip some one; so along 
comes the bouncer bar-tender, a bully—a kind of prize- 
fighter or sparring-master. He knocked the boy down, 
but he got up and wanted more, so that bully knocked 
him down and got straddle of him with his knees and 
went to mauling him to death. By this time a crowd 
gathered and cheered the murderer on, with the poor 
boy begging for God’s sake for them to take him off. 
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But one of the licks broke the boy’s neck, so the bully 
left him. The boy was put in one cell and the mur- 
derer in the one adjoining (nothing between bui tre 
grating). The murderer slept all night as soundly as 
an innocent babe. Next morning, as they were re- 
moving the body he looked through the bars. and 
———- and joked with the men. He thinks it a /iuge 
jOKe. 

From what experience I have had with 
saloon-keepers, not only in Ohio but in oth- 
er States where I have traveled, the above 
incident is only a fair illustration of what 
has been going on and would still be going 
on were it not for the fact that our whole 
nation seems to be just now waking up and 
getting ready for a declaration of independ- 
ence from the rum power and the power of 
the open saloon. May God hasten the day 
when they may be swept from every State 
in the Union, and, better still, from off the 
face of the earth. 








‘*BLUE EYES’’—A SECOND EDITION. 


More than thirty years ago there appeared 
in GLEANINGS, and also in the earlier edi- 
tions of the A BC book, a picture entitled 
‘* Novice and Blue Eyes.’’ Well, on the 30th 
day of August a kind Providence sent to 
Rootville a second edition of Blue Eyes. 
Wecan not exactly label it an ‘‘enlarged and 
improved” edition, for at the present writing 
the new comer is only nine days old. Nov- 
ice has not yet had the privilege of taking 
her on his knee as he did the Blue Eyes of 
olden time in the picture, but the grand- 
mother succeeded in getting her to give us 
several of her bewitching smiles, indicating 
that she was at least happy to .be placed 
where the great Father saw fit to drop her. 
One of the axioms laid down by father 
Langstroth, if I am correct, is that, in order 
to have a colony of bees flourish, there should 
be a constant accession of young bees; and 
it seems to me this rule is a pretty good one 
for any business house or established indus- 
try. As the older ones (like your humble 
servant) get out of the harness, there should 
be younger members coming along. Here 
at Rootville, Ernest was the first to come on 
the stage (and, soon after, Mr. Calvert, his 
brother-in-law, and still later Mr. A. L. 
Boyden), just as I needed a little relief from 
the cares of this journal. ‘'wenty years 
later Huber came along, and now there are 
several grandchildren tall enough to pass 
for men, even if they are young in years. 
But among all the grandchildren till this 
last one, there has been only one girl, Miss 
Mildred Calvert. For some time past 1 have 
been rather uneasy because of the prepon- 
derance of boys in the Root hive. I did not 
say drones, mind you—God forbid there 
should ever be any drones in our family. 
(Queens, of course, are always O. K.) So 
you can realize how we all thanked Gol, 
especially myself, when this second edition 
of Blue Eyes, little Helen Maude Boyden, 
came along to bear Mildred company; and 
just now we ought to be a very happy fuami- 
ly praising God for what he has done for us, 
especially in answering our prayers. 
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IN THE HEART OF MICHIGAN 


Did you know that within one hundred miles of me are over three- 
fourths of the bee-keepers of Michigan? Are you one of them? If 
so pang will find it to your ————e to write for my new catalog. 
A full line of Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. Hilton’s double- 
walled hives are used more than any other in my State. It has stood 
the test of thirty years. . ; I ship goods promptly. 





Wholesale or retail. . Cash or exchange for beeswax at all times. 


George E. Hilton 





Fremont, Michigan 




















NMWOW’ is the Time to Order Your 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


AND SAVE MONEY 


I" will cost. you only one cent for a postal card to get our delivered prices on Dovetalled 

Hives, Sections, S tlon-holders, Separators, Brood-frames, Foundation, 
Smokets, Extractérs, Shipping-cases, etc. It may mean a saving to you of many dollars. 
It is the natural advantage we have over others that enables us to make you the Best Price. There are 
no better goods than ours, and we GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 


We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-goods, and can ship promptly. 


MINNESOTA BEE-KEEPERS’SUPPLY COMPANY 


NICOLLET ISLAND, No. 20. (JOHNDOLL & SON,Props.) MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























BINGHAM BEE-SMOKER 
AND KNIFE. 


What catalogs say : 

The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 
Ohio: “The cone fits inside 
the cap so the liquid creosote 
runs down inside of the 
smoker.” 

Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamil- 
ton, Ill.: ‘ This is the smok- 
er we recommend above all 


BINGHAM 
SELP CLEANING 


BEE SMOKER 


G.B.Lewis Co.,Watertown, 
Wis.: “ We have sold these 
for a good many years, and 
never a complaint. They in- 
clude all improvements.” 

Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis.: ‘“‘ The original 
direct-draft Bingham Smok- 
er is the bestsmoker made.” 


The Bingham Smokers and Honey-knives have 
been the standard in America and every European 
country 29 yrs. There is no smoker so old, so new,so 
perfect. Accept thanks for 30 yrs. liberal patronage. 





BINGHAM SMOKERS. |Sizeof| Price of | Post- 
Name. barrel.| 1 3 age. 





Smoke Engine..........| 4inch |$1 25/$3 45 
Doct 3% “* 85) 2 40 

a 76} 195) 25 
ve 65} 165) 25 
35 50] 135; 15 














Bingham Uncapping-knife, 70c; postage 10c. 
T. F. BINGHA M, FARWELL, MICH. 





TO THE 


BEE - KEEPERS 


OF CANADA. 


E are pleased to say that we are able to 

offer, in Canada, goods manufactured by 

The A. I. Root Co. While we do not offer 

every thing listed in their catalog, we have se- 

lected such articles as we believe will best meet 
the wants of the Canadian bee-keepers. 

The heavy duty and freight charges we have 
to pay make it impossible for us to sell in Can- 
ada at Root’s prices. We have, however, made 
prices as low as possible, and in no case do we 
charge nearly as much extra as the amount of 
freight and duty we ourselves have to pay on 
the goods. 

We would ask you, when comparing our prices 
with those of other dealers, to take into consid- 
eration the QUALITY. If you do so we feel 
satisfied that you will place your order with us. 
The splendid quality of the material sent ou 
by The A. I. RootCo. has given *‘ Root’s Goods”’ 
a world-wide reputation. Remember, ‘‘ The best 
is cheapest.”’ 


E. GRAINGER & COMPANY, 


Deer Park, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


CANADIAN AGENTS FOR 
THE A. I, ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, U>S. A. 
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i BEE-SUPPLIES:=: 


E furnish EVERY THING needed in practical bee culture, at lowest prices. We 

make the DOVETAILED, LANGSTROTH, and ALTERNATING Hives. The most prac- 
tical, wp-to-date hives are the Massie Hives. We make them. Have you seen them? 
Have you received our new 1907 catalog? It is surely the easiest catalog to order 
from you ever saw. It is so easy that you can not make a mistake in your orders; 
a child can order from it as well as an adult. It is something new and entirely dif- 
ferent from any you have ever seen. Write us a postal card for it to-day. It is free. 


Address Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 3 Trester Supply Co., 103 S. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Catalogs iaaned in German and English. 


























JOBBERS FOR || Northeastern and New England 


Central Pennsylvania | BEE-KEEPERS 


eee for eee 
Order goods now. Don’t delay. Have 


9 them ready when you need them. We 
keep a full line in stock at Medina 
prices. Save both time and freight 

& by ordering of us. Beeswax wanted. 


Bees and queens furnished in season. 


TRY THE DANZ. m . 
COMB-HONEY HIVE J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine 


MANAGER OF THE A. I. ROOT CO.’S N. E. AGENCY 


























The Danzenbaker hivesI got last season 
have given splendid satisfaction; in fact, I 
have kept my bees outside this winter, which 


is seldom attempted in Manitoba, and up to 
date they have come through in splendid 
shape. I think the hive did it. eo 
Yours truly, LAURENCE C. CLARKE. 
Morden, Man., March 5, 1907. No. 25, with burnished caps, $5.00 gross. 


Several other styles of jars in stock. 


FIONEY ! 


We have some fine thick white honey, incans, 
two in a case, 1241bs., at 9c 1lb.; 5 cases, 8%c lb.; 
10 cases, 8%c lb. Catalog of supplies free. 


1. J. STRINCHAM, 
Frank W. Prothero Apiaries: GlenCove.L.1. 105 Park Place.NewYork 
Dubois, : : : Pennsylvania 











Send for catalog. Best ship- 
ping facilities in the State. 



































(SAVE EXPRESS ! by ordering 
66 You want BEST GOODS SAVE FREIGHT! yoursupplies 
| QUICKEST, order of PEIRCE: SAVE TIME! Boston 


ROOT’ GOODS AND PRICES H. H. JEPSON, 
EDMUND W. PEIRCE, aaa ream. Phone Haymarket 1489-1 











136 W. Main St. Zanesville, Ohio. 











_, soo rounc rep-ciover |ITALIAN QUEENS! 
: AND CAUCASIAN QUEENS olden an ree-band s ; fine queens and fin 

i honey-gatherers. Untested, 50 cts. each; six, $2.75. 
3S Manhy Bow 8 35 etn. anch; Sonted, SAA0, Safe arrival and satisfaction. 


G. ROUTZAHN 44 BIGLERVILLE, PA. Ww. J. FOREHAND, FT. DEPOSIT, ALA 
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Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers! 


We are headquarters for the ROOT 
supplies for the States of Montana, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Western Wis- 
consin. 

You can save freight by ordering 
from this branch. A complete line of 
bee-keepers’ supplies always in stock. 

Secure a catalog at once. 


BEES and QUEENS.—Your orders 
will be attended to. 














The A. I. Root Company 


H. G. ACKLIN, MANAGER 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


At St. Louis 
Ona a Line 


to all points in the South and 
Middle West. 














Send for our free illustrated catalog of 
9 e 
Root’s Bee-supplies 


We sell at factory prices. 
Send us a trial order. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


Blanke & Hauk Supply Co. 


~~ §t. Louis, Mo. 





202-204 Market St., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of Dairy, Creamery, 
Ice-cream, and Poultry Supplies. 














NOW READY 


to fill your orders for hives, supers, sections, and 
foundation of all grades, We now have a large 
stock of these goods on hand and can supply 
your wants for regular goods without delay. 

We are booking orders for BEES and Queens, 
and to assure early shipment you should send in 
your orders now. 

Price list free upon application. 


W.W. CARY & SON, Lyonsville, Mass. 























North Texas. . 





Bee-keepers 




















1884 1907 


New 64-page catalog for 
the New Year now ready 


FOR YOU 


Twenty-two successful years manu- 

facturing bee-supplies and raising 

— es and queens. . . 
Root’s Goods in Stock. 


j. M. JenKins 


Wetumpka, : : Alabama 














will find Dallas the best point 
from which to purchase sup- 
lies. .We have a carload of 
OOT’S GOODS IN STOCK, 
and sell them at the Factory 
Prices. Don’t forget that we 
can furnish any thing in the 
way of Field or Garden Seeds, 
Plants, and Poultry Supplies. 
Our large illustrated catalog 
for 1907 free on application. 
Mention GLEANINGS when sings 
write. er ee ae 


Texas Seed 


and : Floral : Commas: 
Dallas, : : : : : Texas 
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ITALIAN 


Quétns 


AND NOTHINC BUT ITALIANS 


A superior improved strain, Northern-bred, are 
hardy and vigorous; always come out strong in 
the spring. Our stock is well known, and not 
necessary to say more bere. 


Send for circular and list of testimonials. 





Prices of Queens after July 1. 


Select queens 
Tested queens 
Select tested queens 
Breeders 








Young queens from our improved stock is the 
best security against poor seasons. Requeen now 
and have bursting strong colonies in the spring. 
We employ 500 swarms. Queens sent outside of 
United States or Canada, 25 ct. extra. 


QUEENS NOW READY ! 


SAFE ARRIVAL AND PURE MATING GUARANTEED. 








Address all orders to 


wx THE-QUEEN-BREEDER 


Bellevue, Ohio. a 














ROSE LAWN QUEENS 


ABHASIANS: In order to distinguish our superior 
Caucasians of the genuine imported Abhasian stock 
from the common dark Caucasian, we have termed 
them “‘ABHASIANS.” These are the YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS and possess all the valuable character- 
istics of the race in addition to their color, which 
commends them to the lover of bright color. 

Untested queens, $1.50; tested, $2.00. 

BANATS: Choice untested queens from imported 
stock, at $2.00. 

ABHASIANS OR BANATS imported direct to cus- 
tomer, $6.00. 

Golden and red-clover ltalians ready for shipment. 


ROSE LAWN APIARIES, College View, Neb. 


Golden Queens! 


By return mail, 75 cts.; select, $1.00; warranted pure 
and O. K. J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Fla. 








R. DECEN & CO. 


NEW DURHAM, N. J. 
IMPORTERS OF QUEEN BEES. 


Banats from Hungary. 
‘*Echte Liineburger Heide Bienen” 
for late flow. Very prolific. From Hamburg queens 
are in charge of responsible parties who will care for 
them across the ocean, thus eliminating the danger 
of the mail-bag. Price $5.00 each. 
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Caucasian and Long- @ 
Tongue Italian Queens. 


1905. "OG Queen-breeder in 
Gpie of Dept. of Agriculture, 
sh — ae a wv ww td 
Both Races. 1 ~ 
UNTESTED, $ .60 $3. $s $6. 50 TESTED $1.25 
SELEcT “ -7%5 4.00 7.50 SELECT TESTED, 30 


Satisfaction Saas a Descriptive Cir. free. 


LIE MARTIN, 
Birdcroft oS aries, Lebanon, wenn. 4 


Taylor’s Strain of Italians is the Best 


Long tongues and goldens are the best of honey- 
gatherers; 18 years a specialty, breeding for the best 
honey-gatherers. Untested, 75 cts. each, or $8.00a 
dozen; tested, $1.00 each, or $10.00 a dozen; select test- 
ed, $1.50 each. Breeders, the very best. from $3.00 to 
$5.00 each. Carniolans same price as Italians. Try 
them. Wesell nucleiand full colonies. Bees in sepa- 
rate yards. Safe arrival guaranteed. Send all orders to 


J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Beeville, Bee Co.. Texas. 


QUEENS of 2 
MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are not in- 
clined to swarm. They have won a world-wide repu- 
— for honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the Bee-keepers’ Re- 
stew, Flint. Mich. ,says: ‘As workers, I have never seen 
them equaled. They seem possessed of a steady, quiet 
determination that enables them to lay up surplus 
ahead of others. Easier bees to handle I have never 
seen.”’ 

My queens are all bred from my best long-tongued 
three-banded red-clover stock (no other race bred in 
my apiaries), and the cells are built in strong colonies 
well supplied with young bees. 

PRICES: Untested queens, 75c each; six, $4; doz., 
$750. Select, untested, $1.00 each; six, $5; doz., $9.00. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Descriptive circular free. Address 


J. P. Moore, Queen-breeder, Rt. 1, Morgan, Ky. 

















Try the Robey strain of three-banded Italians that 
have become so famous all over the country as honey- 
gatherers. W. L. Coggshall and E. W. Alexander 
have both said in their writ- 


ings to GLEAN INGS that in ex- 
tracting they always found 
better filled combs when 
they came to oes oe 


taining the bey queens. 
Many of the largest EO EREENES. of this and 
other countries use the Robey queens and pronounce 
their bees high-rollers for honey. Warranted queens, 
75 cts. each, $4.25 for six. Safe arrivel and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


L.H. Robey, Worthington,W.Va. 


S-BANDED ITALIAN BEES. 


The best all-round bees on earth. My stock is 
composed of selections from my own strain of 
3-banded Italians that were awarded diploma 2 
the Pan-American Exposition, and The A. 
Root Co. clover stock. 

Tested queens, $1.50; select tested queens, $2.00; 
fair breeding queens, $3.00; extra select breeders, 
$5.00— ready to go promptly. Untested 1907 
queens, $1.00; select untested queens, $1.25—ready 
early in March. Yours for a prosperous 1907. 


W. O. VICTOR, 
Queen Specialist. HONDO, TEXAS. 
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WONE BUT TSE BEST 


QUEENS 


are sent out by our firm; should any prove unsatisfac- 
tory. we promptly replace them. Try our strain of 
three-band Italians; they will not disappoint you. 
Tested queens, $1 each; untested, 75 cts., $8 per doz. 


). W. K. SHAW & CO., LOREAUVILLE, IBERIA PA., LA. 





Moore’s Long-Tongue and Golden 


Fine select untested queens, #1: 
$4.60; 12,88. Tested, $1.25; 6, 86. 50.” 
Breeders, 83.00. Safe arrival gar’d. 


W. He H RAILS, - ORANGE, CAL. 


Cauca- 
IMPORTED «I 
Carnio- 
- lans, 
Cyprians, and Banats (Hungarians). Larg- 
est stock in America. Choice breeding- 
queens by return mail. $4.00 each. 


FRANK BENTON, WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















Yellow from Tip to Tip! 


My Adel bees and queens are very handsome. Ev- 
ery queen a breeder, and guaranteed to produce 
golden queens and beautiful bees; non-swarmers, 
very gentle, and hustlers for honey. Each queen, 
$1. 00. Catalog ready. H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


#7 Italian Queens 





Fine young prolific three and five 
banded Italian queens by return 
mail. Untested, only 60 cts., or $6.00 
a dozen; tested, 75 cts., or $8.00 a 
dozen; extra fine queen, $1.00. Di- 
rections for introducing go with 
every queen. 


J. L. FAJEN, ALMA, MO. 


Golden Queens 


) more between now and November 1, at 70 cts.; 3 
By 2 2.00, or 5 for $3.00. I can also furnish tested queens 
at 60 days old for $1 00, or 6 for $5. Queens sent im- 
mediately. Perfect satisfaction. 


R. 0. COX, Rt. 4, GREENVILLE, ALA. 


NOW is the TIME! 


to :mprove your stock by purchasing some of our 
Red-cloverand Leather-color Italian queens. All 
f our queens are bred for their honey-gathering 
ualities, and you’ll find them prolific and gentle. 


_ Prices for Sept. 12 
itested $ 6: 

Select Untested 

Varranted Purely Mated 


‘ested 1907 Queens 
ect Tested 
\ll orders accompanied with cash are booked 
C filled in rotation. Safe arrival by mail guar- 
cteed. Send for price list of bees and supplies. 


W. a & Son, Lyonsville, Mass. 





























Proof on Both 
Sheet Steel, Sides. 


This patented rust-proof square 
steel cap is supplied only with 


Paroid Roofing 


Other ready roofings are laid with 
cheap, round caps, cut from scrap tin 
thatsoon rust out and destroy the roofing. 


Paroid Rust-Proof Caps 


cannot work loose. They have large 
binding surfacé and add years to roof 
life. The rust-proof cap added to other 
superior features, makes Paroid the best 
ready roofing ever laid on a building. 

To let you test and prove Paroid’s 
superiority we make this 


Money Back Guarantee 

Buy one roll of Paroid, apply it to your 
roof. If you are not then satisfied that you 
have the best, we will send you acheck for 
the amount paid for the roofing and the 
cost of applying. 


Ask for Free Samples of Paroid, Rust-Proof 
Caps and name of our Paroid Dealer. If 
you care for our Book of Plans for Farm 
Buildings, enclose four cents for postage. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers, 
Established 1817. 


20 Mill St., East Walpole, Mass, 
1420 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


The originators ot the complete roofing kit 
and the Paroid rust-proof cap. 


PAROIO. ROOFING 


Pes two ety. 
ew. BRO tty & SON . Mances 


CAST WALPOLE WAsS.. US 


LICE AND 


HOW TO GET RID OF THEM 


Lambert’s Old Reliable ‘Death t- Lice” 
simply exterminates all kinds of lice on 
poultry. One can of Lambert’s will save 
dozens of dollars in the hatching season. 
Use it on your setting hens, no lice 
on the chicks, Sample 10c. 100 oz. $1. 
Wr 1907 Pocket Book ‘Pointers’ free. 

Li 9. K. STOCK FOOD CoO., 

687 Monon Bldg., Chicago. 




















AL MOTHERS. 


Complete fireproof Hatching 
and Brooding plant for $7.50; 2 
qts. oil will hatch and brood the 
chicks. Our nest system is the 
latest discovery. Full line poul- 
try supplies. Lowest prices. 
Free ea Write to-day. 
CYCLE HATCHER vo: 

Box 223. Fimira, N. Y. 








CUT ust  aee ZINE 


THE MUGLER ENGRAVING CO. 
MUGLER BLDG. CLEVELAND, OH1/0 
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"ABCofBeeGulture 


(and the X Y Z as well). 


T is only two years since we undertook to revise a new edition of our A BC, nun- 
zbering 15,000 copies; yet the general advance along all the lines of bee-keeping, and 
the demand for the A B C, have been so great that we have been compelled to go com- 
pletely over our work again and issue another edition, larger and better than the last. 





A COMPLETE REVISION. 


When we started on the work of revising the A B C book we had no intention of submitting it to 
any great changes, more particularly as we were in a hurry to get it out, as the old edition was nearly 
exhausted. But as the work of revision progressed, we found it necessary to make extensive alterations 
and additions—so much so that the book itself will be considerably larger. Tomeetthedemand for bet- 
ter illustrations we had to provide a higher and more expensive grade of paper. These two factors 
compelled us to raise the price of the new edition, for, as most bee-keepers are aware, the A B C is sold 
on a very small margin of profit. 

PRACTICALLY A NEW WORK ON BEES. 

In addition to our regular staff of Root experts we have been assisted by W. K. Morrison, who has 
entirely rewritten many of the articles having to do with the scientific side of bee-keeping, besides read- 
ing and editing much of the other work as it went along. Mr. Morrison has. traveled over all sections 
of the United States, almost every island in the West Indies, a large portion of South America, and also 
in Mexico, Central America, and Europe, so that the new A BC will be world-wide in its application, 
and sectional ideas largely eliminated. While the new book is American in its make-up from start to 
finish, in no sense can it be termed local to this country, and we believe it will be found as useful to a 
bee-keeper in Mexico, Cuba, West Indies, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Europe, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and other countries, as it has been found to the bee-keepers of the United States. 


VERY PRACTICAL. 

In doing this the practical side of bee-keeping has not been slighted; on the contrary we have kept 
the dollar and cents side of the bee-business constantly in view, for we recognize the fact that bee- 
keeping must be made to pay or it ceases to exist. 

LARCER THAN BEFORE. 

While the new edition is larger than its predecessors, it is in no sense padded with useless material; 
on the contrary much of the work is necessarily condensed after the manner of an encyclopedia. We 
recognize the fact that the average bee-keeper has not a superabundance‘of time on his hands, and we 
have tried to meet his views of the matter. 

THE NEW PURE-FOOD LAW. 


In conformity with the changes now going on, new articles on sugar, honey, glucose, and nectar 
have been provided; also others on the law of bees, and foul-brood laws. These features alone are valu- 


able. —. HONEY-PLANTS. 


The’ question of honey-plants is very important in estimating the value of a locality for bees, and 
this has been carefully rewritten, in many cases, so that the beginner in most parts can get a fair con- 
ception of the value of his locality for bee-keeping.” In every case the scientific name accompanies «1/1 
common names of honey-plants, so that the information conveyed will be found useful in all parts of 


vorid. 
the worl QUEEN-BREEDING. 


As the readers of GLEANINGS are fully aware, rapid strides are being made all along the line in 
scientific queen-breeding, and the usual article on this subject has been recastjto suit the times. 


MAKING AND [RENDERING WAX. 


As most of our readers know, improvements have been recently effected in this department, nec«s- 
sitating an entire change in this subject. Mr. H. H. Root has written this after much study and many 


sapereneete. POWER-DRIVEN EXTRACTORS. 


These have been dealt with under the subject of “ Extracted Honey,” so that the owner of such 2n 
outfit, or the bee-keeper who desires to get one, will have the necessary information at his elbow at °\1! 


times. 
DISEASES OF BEES. 

So much has been learned about the inner workings and origin of bee-diseases that this is absolut 
new in this edition. While the article under this head is necessarily brief, it covers the whole s: 
ject as it now stands. E. R. Root, the editor-in-chief, has gone to a great deal of trouble to get this <0 
that the average bee-keeper can thoroughly understand it. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The A BC of Bee Culture has always been famous for its illustrations, which are calculated io 
arouse the enthusiasm of the average bee-keeper, making him more determined than before to exce! 10 
his chosen pursuit or avocation. Price $1.50 postpaid; $1.25 by freight or express, not prepaid. | 
sale by all booksellers and supply dealers. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIC. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns 
at 20 cents per line. Advertisements intended for this 
department should not exceed five lines, and you must 
say you want your advertisement in the classified 
columns or we will not be responsible for errors. 











Help Wanted. 








WANTED.—Six salesmen wanted to introduce our 
new State surveys. An absolute new idea and a 
splendid opportunity for energetic men. 

RAND, MCNALLY & COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 








Wanted, Situations. 








WANTED.—Positions by two young men to work 
with bees next season; have had experience. Give 
full particulars in first letter; prefer Texas or Cali- 
fornia. Address Box 33,034 care The A. I. Root Co. 








For Sale. ; 


For SALE.—Opaline honey-jars, all kinds; send for 
price list. HAROLD E. SHORE, Germantown, Pa. 











For SALE.—Fine job-printing outfit. 
C. A. STEBBINS, Broad Creek, Va, 





For SALE.—One horse-power hay-press, run one 
season, $150. . A. JONES. 
Rt. 45, Atwater, Ill. 





For SALE.—Beagle hounds, straight-legged, 18 
months, 2 years, good rabbiters; $10 each. 
FRED L. GRAFF, Parkersburg, W. Va 





For SALE.—Homestead farm crops in their season, 
consisting of honey, grapes, pears, apples, etc. 
C. J. BALDRIDGE, Kendaia, Seneca County, N. Y. 





For SALE.—If you want an illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalog of bee-keepers’ supplies for 1907 send your 
name and address to K S. STEPHENS, 

(Root’s Goods.) Paden City. W. Va. 





FoR SALE.—Best Wisconsin sections, per 1000. $4.00; 
No. 2, $3.40; plain, 25 cts. less. Discounts on Danz. 
hives and other Root’s goods; also berry-boxes. It- 
alian bees for sale. H. S. DuBy. St. Anne, Ill. 





KODAK and Camera users, send us your developing 
and finishing. Send for price list. A full line of Ko- 
daks, films, and all Photo Supplies. ; 

Furnas & MADDOX, 552 A, Louisville, Ky. 





oR SALE.—One two and a half H. P. engine and 
boiler in good working order. Used not over 150 days. 
st $150. Will sell for $75. J. W. UTTER. 
Amity, Orange Co., N. Y. 





‘OR SALE.—Cowan rapid honey-extractor, $7 00; un- 

capping-can, $2.00; Vandervort 6-inch foundation-mill, 

0; Given foundation-press. for brood-foundation, 

5.00; Barnes’ combined circular saw, new style, with 

roll-saw attachment and several groovers (a $50.00 

rachine), $20.00. All in good condition.’ For all prac- 
al purposes, as good as new. T. H. KLOER, 

902 Locust St., Terre Haute, Ind. 








Real Estate for Bee-Keepers. 








FOR EXCHANGE.—My $1200 equity in a four-room 
itage at Colegrove for bees or an apiary complete. 
fouse is plastered, has hot and cold water, bath and 
ilet, and 5-cent fare to Los Angeles. Will give or 
ike some difference. Address 
O. C. MOORE, Colegrove, Cal. 
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For SALE.—A good apiary free, 200 ten-frame hives 
and new extracting-house; 352% acres splendid farm 
land in famous Nueces River VaJley irrigation belt. 
Guaranteed artesian water. No waste land. Ranch 
house; 10 acres cultivated; 1000 acres leased for pas- 
ture. Price of land. $25.00 per acre. Will throw in 
50 head fine graded stock and apiary. Place will now 
produce 15 per cent on price asked for land. Address 
owner, HuGH KNIGHT, 
Box 310, San Antonio, Texas. 
For SALE.—652 acres of choice land in the prairie- 
belt of east Mississippi, situated 12 miles east of Ma- 
con, Miss. Telephoneand R. F.D.; 100acres in young 
hard-wood timber; 400 acres in pasture; Bermuda, 
melilotus, lespedesa, white clover, and blue grass 
predominating; about half this land will grow alfalfa, 
which can be cut six or seven times each year. Also 
700 stands of Italian bees in three yards; my average 
for 15 years has been about $8.00 per stand—no disease, 
no failure in 15 years; 75 head of high-grade Jersey 
cows; butter sells for 20 cts. in summer and 25 cts. in 
winter, and the demand has never been filled. Im- 
provements—7-room house, barn accommodating 52 
cows; barn for horses; 10 cabins, 400 acres fenced in 
four pastures, best of water in abundance. Fine and 
healthful climate. Write for further particulars. 
Gro. A. HUMMER, Prairie Point, Miss. 








Bees and Queens. 








QUEENS—Red-clover strain; imported mothers, leath- 
ercolor, $1. A.W.YATES, 3 Chapman St.. Hartford, Ct. 





For SALE.—Fine golden Italian queens by rettrn 
mail, 50 cents. d. F. MICHAEL, Winchester, Ind. 





For SALE.—200 strong colonies of bees in eleven- 
frame hives, standard frame. W. J. STAHMAN, 
Bruce, Wis. 





For SALE.—All my queens advertised for this sea- 
son are engaged; can spare a few tested Italians at 
75 cts. B. F. AVERILL, Howardsville, Va. 





For SALE.—400 colonies of bees; 2 apiaries in 
Delta, Colorado; 2 apiaries in New York, in the buck- 
wheat location. W.L.CoGGsSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Tested Italian queens, $1.00 each; un- 
tested, 55 cts. each, or 6 for $3.00. Make money order 
on Canton, Mo. W. SIMPSON, Meyer, Ill. 





For SALE.—After Oct. 1, 200 clipped young tested 
queens, 50 cts. each. 
H. A. Ross, 1709 Upper Sec. St., Evansville, Ind. 





FoR SALE.—225 colonies of bees heavy with honey; 
also fixtures: two lots with shop; good reason for sell- 
ing. H. A. Ross, 1709 Upper Sec. St., Evansville, Ind. 





For SALE.—By return mail or money refunded. 
Italian queens, each, 75c; 6 for $4. Caucasian queens, 
each $1; 6 for $5. Warranted purely mated. 

D. J. BLOCHER, Pear! City, Ill. 





For SALE.—At a bargain, 200 hives of Italian bees 
in two-story hives for comb honey; well supplied with 
winter stores; fine location. R. L. TUCKER. 

Independence, Mo. 





For SAuLs.—75 colonies of Italian and Caucasian 
bees in No. 1 condition, with comb and extra supers: 
$4.00 each for the lot; $4.50 in small lots. All wired 
combs. A. D. D. Woop, Lansing, Mich. 





For SALE.—At a bargain, 100 colonies in 10-L.-frame 
hives; combs built on wired foundation. Bees are 
located in eastern Iowa. Address Box 128, GLEan- 
INGS, Medina, Ohio. 





For SALE.—Red-clover Italians and golden-all-over 
queens, now ready, reared during September honey- 
flow; select untested of either,-$1.00; six for $5.00. 

VICKERY & HAPPEL, 414 Fourth St., Evansville, Ind. 





For SAL#.~125 colonies of bees, and 'fixtures for 
extracted honey; 75 two-story hives; 66 cases 60-lb, 
cans; also driving mare, single harness, and buggy. 

SCRNEST W. Fox, H lisboro, Wis. 
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"-For SALE.—100 select tested Italian red-clover 
queens at 80 cts. each; % doz., $4.00; untested, each, 
60 cts.; % doz., $3.25. I guarantee every queen. 

FRED LEININGER, Ft. Jennings,-O. 





For SALE.—My experience with red-clover bees 
and circular of queen-bees for the asking. Queens 
reared by the most improved methods to get good 
long-lived queens. Root’ red-clover stock, the best 
that money can buy. 

A. H. KANAGY, Milroy, Pa. 








Wants and Exchange. 


WANTED.—Apiary on shares. Michigan or Ohio 
preferred. C. S. DOWNER, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
WANTED.—500 colonies of bees in Texas, Arizona, or 
California. N. E. MILuER, Box 373, Logan, Utah. 











WANTED.—Buckwheat extracted honey; state price 
and quantity. C. B. HOWARD, Romulus, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Physician wishing to engage in bee cul- 
ture as a side-line. Good locality. Write to 
BEE-MAN, Filion, Mich. 





~ WANTED.— Your price on 25 or 100 young Italian or 
Carniolan queens. W. L. COGGSHALL, 
Groton, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slum- 

gum. State quantity and price. 
: OREL L. HERSHISER. 

301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Honey and Wax Wanted. 








WANTED.—White ripe extracted honey; will pay 
cash. Gro. RAvcH, North Bergen, N. J. 





WANTED.—To buy comb and extracted honey for 
cash; car lots or less. E. R. PAHL &Co., 
Broadway and Detroit Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED.—F ancy clover honey, both comb and ex- 
tracted. Send average sample of extracted honey, 
and give lowest price. . 

J. E. CRANE & SON, Middlebury, Vt. 





WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. 
State price, kind. and quantity. . 
R. A. BURNETT, 199 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey in any quan- 
tity; state quality, quantity, and price f. o. b. 
THE WAXELBAUM-HEARD PRODUCE Co., Macon, Ga. 





WANTED.—To buy for cash, comb and extracted 
honey, also beeswax. ROBT. A. HOLEKAMP & SON, 
4263 Virginia Av., St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED.—Well-ripened extracted basswood and 
clover honey. Prompt payment on receipt; 8 cts. per 
lb., F. O. B. West Bend. , 

H. C. AHLERS, West Bend, Wis. 





e 
WANTED.—No. 1 and fancy comb honey; 4x5x1% 
section preferred. Also light extracted. Must be 
guaranteed pure. Write, stating grade and how put 
up, and lowest cash price. 
C. M. CHURCH, Arnold, Pa. 








Honey and Wax For Sale. 








For SALE.—800 pounds of pure beeswax for sale. 
Refuse from wax-extractors wanted. Will pay cash. 
W. L. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Basswood and buckwheat extracted 
honey in 60-lb. cans and 20-lh. kegs. 
\\. L. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 
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For SALE.—Fine white honey, two cans in « 
124 lbs. at 9 cts. per lb.; 10 cases, 8% cts. Sample, 
cts. I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Pl., New York 





For SALE.—Extra quality clover and basswooi 
tracted honey in new 60-lb. cans. 
F. W. LesssEr, Sta. A, Syracuse, N.Y. 





_ For SALE.—25 cases alfalfa and sweet-clover honey 
in 20-section cases, at $3.40 per case; a very fine arti- 
cle. THOS. ATKINSON, Cozad, Neb. 





CHOICE TABLE HONEY.—Direct from apiaries, f. 
car. One can, 60 lbs. net, $4.25. two cans, $8.10. 
CHECK & WALLINGR, Las Animas, Colo. 





For SALE.—Alfalfa and sweet-clover honey, mostly 
4}4x4'4 plain sections, put up in 24-section glass front 
single-tier cases. Solicit offers on car lots or less 

J. E. PRYOR, Plateau.City, Colorado. 





For SALE.—Extracted honey from clover and al- 
falfa, produced by the Emery Co. Bee-keepers’ Asso’n. 
Car lots a specialty. Sample and prices free. 

PETER NIELSON, Sec., Huntington, Utah. 





For SALE.—Alfalfa honey. If-you want nice honey 
for the table try a can of Colorado alfalfa honey, $5 a 
can of 60 lbs., F, O. B. 

A. A, LYONS, Ft. Collins, Col. R. F. D. No. 2. 





For SALE.—Fine alfalfa honey in large or small 
lots and at a very low price. Dealers and others 
wanting a fine table honey should write for free 
samples and prices to 

THE DELTA APIARIES, Delta, Colo. 





For SALE.~—Three tons of comb honey—A No. 1, 
white, $4 per case; No. 2 white, $3.50; amber or buck- 
wheat, $3 per case; 24 Ideal sections in glass-front 
case, less than four-case lots, 25 cts. per case extra; 
honey all well ripened, amber extracted, in sixty- 
pound cans, two to case, eight cents per pound. 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, 0. 





For SALE.—2000 lbs. fancy extracted clover honey. 
put up 56 lbs. in new cans, at $10.00 per case of two 
cans, f.o. b. at Amsterdam. Sample free for the ask- 
ing. This honey was not taken away from the bees 
before Aug. 1. For body and flavor I am willing to 
have it compared with clover honey produced any- 
where by anybody. EARL RULISON, 

R. F. D. No. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


For SALE.—Raspberry extracted honey—thick, ripe, 
rich, delicious; been left on the hive for weeks after 
it was sealed; flavor unapproachable and delightful; 
honey put up in new 60-lb. cans, two in a.case, and of- 
fered at ten cents a pound. Also have a few hundred 
pounds of clover honey, ripened same as above, put 
up the same, price the same. Will send samples of 
either upon application. W. Z. HUTCHINSON 

Flint, Mich. 


For SALE.— 1500 lbs. of extra-fine clover honey. 
This honey was extracted August 1st from new combs. 
Since extracting it has been kept at a temperature 
ranging from 80 to 120°. Itis light in color, and ofa 
very heavy body. In fact. 1 amso proud of this honey 
that it will be a pleasure to mail youasample. I shall 
put this honey up in clean new 60-lb. cans, and ask 
only 10 cts. per 1b. for it. JAY NORTH, 

North Adams, Mich. 











FoR SALE.—We have'a small quantity of hone, « 
the hive, curing, that will be extracted about Auvus 
1st. This left-on-the-hive-all-summer honey wil! | 
put in new 60-lb. cans, and will be the finest ar' 
that skill and pains can produce; of course, it c: >t 
more to produce this superior honey than the ord 
ry, and it is worth more. It is from white clover 
wild red raspberry. Ask for free sample. The p: © 
in any quantity is 10 cts. a pound f. 0. b. ship! 
point. E. D. TOWNSEND, Remus, Mi 
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QUEENS.—Clover stock. Experience and meth. 
count. Write me. H. G. LaARug, LaRue, Ohi 


ITALIAN queens bred for honey, untested, 75c e:: h. 
Geo. H. PLAC#, 816 No. 49th St., Omaha, Ne 








1997 


Extra honey queens and choice mountain honey. 
Francis J. Colahan, Bernardo, San Diego Co., Cal. 
“Qu KENS.-—Pure Gold, Red-clover, Caucasian, Banat. 
RoSE LAWN APIARIES, College View, Lincoln, Neb. 

ITA LIAN QUEENS.—Golden and leather, 60c each; 
worth $1.00. G. W. BARNES, Box 340, Norwalk, O. 

Bee-keepers’ supplies, Italian queens. Send for a 
free catalog. ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. 














ITALIAN BEES and queens—Red-clover strain imp’d 
mothers. A. W. YATES, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Ct. 
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IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS now ready; nuclei and 
colonies about May 10, Danzenbaker or L. frames; 20 
years a queen-breeder; 500 colonies to draw from. 
dircular ana testimonials free. 
QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, Ohio. 





ANGEL’S GOLDEN BEAUTIES and his bright three- 
banded Italian Queens have but few equals and no su- 
periors. A fine large queen of either strain for $1.00; 
an extra select breeder for $2.50. Ihave had 12 years’ 
experience at queen-breeding. Address 

SAMUEL M. ANGEL, Route 1, Evansville, Ind. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens; and Root’s bee supplies. 
E. Scocem, Carlsbad, N. M 





Iclub a high-grade Italian queen with GLEANINGS, 
new orrenewal. W.'T. CRAWFORD, Hineston, La. 





“ TTALIAN BEES = one ee and golden 
strains. A. SIMMONS, Greenville, Ala. 





Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
J. H. M. Cook, 70 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





ITALIAN bees and queens bred for honey; price list 
free. B. F. YANCEY & SON, Angleton, Tex. 





Finest Golden and red-clover queens, Caucasian and 
Carniolan. DANIEL WURTH & GRANT, Pitkin, Ark. 





ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN bees and queens of best 
quality; price list free. A. E. TrTorr¥, Ioamosa, Cal. 





MAPLEWOOD APIARY.—Choice comb honey, Italian 
bees and queens. GEo.H. RBA, Reynoldsville, Pa. R. 2. 





Root’s SUPPLIES at factory prices; wholesale and 
retail. ANTON G. ANDERSON, Holden, Mo. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, and bee supplies. 
H. H. JEPSON, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, comb and extracted honey. 
DOCKHAM, Rt.1,Box 95, Eagle Bend, Minn. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, beeswax, honey, and bee- 
keepers’ supplies. M. E. TRIBBLE, Marshall, Mo. 





For SALE.—Bee-keepers’ supplies. Write for cata- 
log. Lengst & Koenig, 127 S. 13th St., Saginaw, Mich. 





For Saue.—Golden and red-clover Italian queens. 
Wa. A. SHUFF, 4426 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—red-clover and golden 
strains. E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Cass Co., Mich. 





SWARTHMORE Golden-all-over, Caucasian, Banat, 
Carniolan,Cyprian queens.E.L.Pratt,Swarthmore,Pa. 





GOLDEN yellow Italian queens—my specialty. Price 

list free. E. E. LAWRENCE, Doniphan. Mo. 
ITALIAN BEES, queens, honey, and Root’s bee-keep- 

ers’ supplies. ALISO APIARY, El Toro, Cal. 


For SALE.—Bees, queens, and bee-keepers’ supplies 
(Root’s goods), at factory prices. 
F. W. VAN DEMARK, Mehan, Okla. 








For SALE. —Root’s bee-supplies, wholesale and re- 
tail; factory prices; catalog free. Beeswax wanted. 
W. E. TRIBBETT, Staunton, Va. 





GOLDEN-ALI-OVER Caucasian Banat bees and 
queens. We book orders for early queens from our 
best ported breeding stock for honey, with 600 twin 
mati» ~-boxes. THz SNYDER APIARIES, Lebanon, Pa. 


Qu: =Ns.—Improved Red-clover Italians bred for 
busir ss; June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 60c; 
test $1.00 each. Safe - and satisfaction guar- 

H. C. CLEMONS, Boyd, Ky. 











Im.st say to my friends, please do not send me 
any ore orders for queens this season, as my 
hea!:: is so poor I find it impossible to continue 
ques rearing. Thanks to all my gag for their 


very | 'beral patronage. W. W. Crim, Pekin, Ind. 











~ 


We beg to remind our 
customers the season for 
breeding queens here in 
Medina is rapidly drawing 
toaclose. At present we 
are able to furnish all 
grades by return mail. 
Now is the best time to 
requeen. A young queen 
is more vigorous than an 
old one in spring, and not 
nearly so liable to swarm. 


‘Prices of Home-bred 
Italian Queens 


Untested queen 

Select untested queen..... 
Tested queen 

Select tested queen.. 

Breeding queen 

Select breeding queen ‘ 
Extra select ‘‘ ‘1 yr.old. 10.00 


Ghe A. I ROOT COMPANY 
Medina, 2 o Ohio | 


BUSHEL CRATES. 


Very best make with beveled corners, all hard wood, 
made up, 11 cts.; in flat, 8 cts. 

Full line of Dovetailed hives, sections, smokers, and 
every thing needed in the apiary,and sold at adiscount. 

Honey and Beeswax wanted, cash or trade. 

Send for free catalog. 
Ww. D. SOPER, 


BARNES’ 
HANDand FOOT POWER 


MACHINERY 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw. 
which is made for bee- 
keepers’ use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, etc. 

MACHINES ON TRIAL 
Send for illustrated cat- 
alog and prices. Address : 
W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO. 2 

646 Ruby Street,.: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 





re OZ CO = 








@® Jackson, Mich. 
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Convention and Fair Notices. 


PREMIUM LIST FOR ILLINOIS STATE FAIR, SEPTEM- 
BER 27 TO OCTOBER 5. 


The judges in this lot will be governed by the code 
of rules adopted by the Illinois State Bee-keepers’ 
Association. 

Five hundred pounds only will receive full score for 
quantity in displays of comb and extracted honey, 
and 300 pounds only in displays of candied honey; 50 
pounds will receive full score for quantity in display 
of beeswax. 

Only one entry will be allowed each exhibitor for 
any one premium. 


No. 1;2;3 
2293 Display of comb honey. 920'815 $10 

Collection of labeled cases an 12 or; 
more pounds of white honey from d fferent! 
flowers | 

Collection of labeled cases containing 12 or} 
more pounds of amber or dark honey from! 
different flowers. 

Case of white-clover comb honey, 12 to 2%4 
pounds 

Case of sweet-clover comb honey, 12 to % 
pounds 

Case of basswood comb honey, 12 to 24 pounds 

Case of amber comb honey, 12 to 24 pounds.... 

Display of samples of extracted honey, not less 
than half-pound each 

Display of extracted honey 

Honey extracting on the grounds... . 

Frame of comb honey for extracting 

Display of candied honey... 

Display of beeswax a 

One-frame observatory hive dark Italian bees. 

One-frame observatory hive golden Italian 


8 


_ 
— 


ate 
~ 
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One-frame observatory hive Carniolan bees... 

Honey vinegar, one-half gallon, with recipe 
for making 

Display of designs in honey 

Display of designs in beeswax 
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HONEY WANTED. 


Notwithstanding repeated calls for honey, both 
comb and extracted, we have had very fewoffers. Evi- 
dently the demand is such that our readers are finding 
ready sale at good prices. We need honey to fill or- 
ders on file, and should like to hear from those hav- 
ing choice extracted or fancy, or No.1 comb honey 
for sale, with description and price. 





HONEY-JARS. 

We have been disappointed by delay in delivery of 
a carload of No. 25 and Simplex jars, and, as a conse- 
quence, some orders have been delayed. Order was 
placed more than two months ago, and we were prom- 
ised delivery early in August. As we go to press we 
have every reason to expect shipment to arrive with- 
in a few days, so that we can fill orders promptly when 
the car arrives. 





THE J. E. HAND SYSTEM. 


We are receiving numerous inquiries for hives and 
fixtures as used by J. E. Hand, and described in the 
series of articles which have been running in GLEAN- 
INGS for the past few months. We already list in our 
catalog, page 5, a sectional or divisible-brood-cham- 
ber hive which you can operate by the Hand method; 
besides it has the advantage of using the Danz. super 
with 4x5 plain sections. It does not have a movable 
side, but the super-springs afford the same facility in 
getting at the contents, for it is not often that you 
have to disturb the contents of a section of the hive 
by Mr. Hand’s method. We can supply the sections 
split on three sides, for receiving a full sheet of foun- 
dation. at 10 cts. per 100 or 50 cts. per 1000 extra over 
the price of the regular style. 





SEPT. °5 


HONEY PACKAGES AND LABELS. 


We call attention to the honey-packages, both of 
glass and tin, on other pages of this number; also to 
the inside front cover page of the July 1st issu= for 
labels. We are offering some new designs in labels, 
If interested in ordering, send for complete labe) cat- 
alog, of which a new edition has just been completed, 
If you have choice honey to sell, put it on the inar- 
ket <3 neat and attractive form, and it will find readi- 
er sale. 


CARTONS FOR COMB HONEY. 


In casing your fancy comb honey for market you 
will find it quite an advantage to enclose each section 
1n a carton before placing them in the case. Sections 
packed in the Danzenbaker style of carton may be 
packed in the regular-sized shipping-eases; but the 
folding cartons which entirely enclose the section re- 
quire more room, and, consequently, larger cases to 
take them in. We are now prepared to supply car- 
tons made froma better grade of stock and more 
artistic printing than the ordinary style listed in our 
catalog, at about $1.00 per 1000 more than the price of 
the regular style listed in ourcatalog. Send for sam- 
ples with 5 cents to pay for postage on same. 





TELESCOPE CAP FOR WINTER PROTECTION. 


The above illustration shows a very satisfactory 
method of protecting bees over winter in single-wall- 
ed hives. This same cover, listed as K in our catalog, 
is also a great protection in the fall and spring, espe- 
cially the latter when bees are building up ready for 
the honey-harvest. We have known cases where 
enough additional honey was secured because of this 
added protection to pay the price of the covers in one 
season. The rim is 114 inches deep, and the top is 
covered with galvanized steel. The price, nailed and 
painted, is 80 cts. each, 8-frame; 85 cts., 10-frame. In 
flat. 62 cts. each; $3.00 for 5, 8 frame; 65 cts. each, $3.10 
for five, ten-frame. Where this cover is substituted 
for the regular cover on a single-wall hive, a light su- 
per cover should be used in connection with it. Price 
of super cover is 15 cts. each, $1.30 for 10. 


CHANGES IN PRICES FOR 1907-8. 


Up to this time we have determined on the fo!low- 
ing changes in list prices. During the past sexson 
we have worked off our surplus stock of No. 2 pain 
sections so that from this date forward, until furt.er 
notice, the price on B grade or No. 2 plain sect ons 
will be 25 cents per 1000 higher than the rate gives in 
our catalog. 

We cut out the dozen rate on No. 30 wire on spovl 
and increase the 5-lb. coils to $1.00 each, 

B. P. S. paint for hives is advanced to $1.75 per sal- 
lon; 90 cts. per % gallon; 50 cts. a quart; 30 cts. a;"c 

Painted wire cloth is advanced to 2% cts. per 
for cut pieces; 2 cts. in full-roll lots. Galvar 
wire cloth, 8 mesh, is advanced to 8 cts. per sq. ft 

The A BC of Bee Culture, very greatly enla: 
and improved, printed on enameled paper, is adva 
to $1.50 postpaid; $1.25 with other goods by freig! 
express. The new edition will not be completed 
November. Half-leather editions will be $2.00: ‘u 
leather, $2.50. 

There has been an advance of over 30 per ce! 
material for bee-veils, and new prices are adopt 
follows: No. 1, all silk tulle veil, 90 cts.; No. 2, e010 
tulle with silk face, 60 cts,; No. 3, all cotton tul! 





see oo@ercoasn ee & 
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ets.; No. 4, mosquito-bar veil, 80 cts.; bee-hat, 30 cts.; 
silk tulle per yd., 60 cts.; cotton tulle, per yd., 25 cts.; 
mosquito-bar, per piece of 8 yds., 75cts. No change 
in globe veil. 


EARLY-ORDER CASH DISCOUNT. 


This has been such a backward season that we have 
followed suit and been backward in announcing our 
early-order cash discount. We have been obliged to 
cut this down below that offered in former years; but 
it is still sufficiently liberal to pay transportation 
charges quite a distance, or to pay liberal interest on 
the money invested in supplies early, and should at- 
tract those forehanded people who know pretty well 
what they want for the coming season. 

Before going to press with our catalog for next year 
we may find it necessary to make further advances 
in price, so that we do not guarantee present prices 
for the future. The small margin of profit the, past 
season, and the increased cost of material for next 
season’s output, warrants an advance. 

The following is the schedule of discounts for early 
cash orders for bee-keepers’ snpplies, subject to the 
conditions below: 

For cash sent in September, deduct 5 per cent. 

4, a” October, 1 5 ee 
































Y ‘* November, 4% “ 

= * - December, “ 4 5 

- “January, it 8% * 

“ oe oo“ February, 7“ 3 ia} 
‘* March. a 2% “ 

in ie « feet rf  « 





The discount is only for cash sent before the expira- 
tion of the months named, and is intended to apply to 
hives, sections, frames, foundation. extractors, smok- 
ers, Shipping-cases, cartons, and other miscellaneous 
bee-keepers’ supplies. It will not apply on the follow- 
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ing articles exclusively; but where these form no more 
than about one-tenth of the whole order the early-or- 
der discount may be taken from the entire bill: Tin- 


‘ned wire, paint, Bingham smokers, Porter bee-es- 


capes, glass and tin honey-packages, scales, bees and 
queens, bee-books and papers. labels, and other print- 
ed matter, bushel boxes, seeds, and other specialties 
not listed in our general catalog. 


A BARGAIN IN MUSIC. 


If any of our readers know of a mission church or 
Sunday-school. or Christian Endeavor Society, in need 
of singing-books we are in a position to do them some 
good. We formerly sold -large quantities of Gospel 
Hymns, and have left in stock several lots of desirable 
books which we will close out at about half price. 

We have 51 copies of Christian Endeavor edition of 
Gospel Hymns No. 6, words and music, board covers, 
which sold at $35 00 per 100. We offer them to close 
out at 20 cts. each, $2 00 ‘per doz., or $7.50 for the lot. 
We have also 14 éopies of Gospel Hymns No. 6, which 
sold at $30 00 per 100. This is the same book, except 
that the C. E. edition has a few extra special C E. 
songs in it which arenot inthe other. Weoffer these 
at 20 cts. each, $2.00 for the lot. There are 33 copies 
of Christian Endeavor Songs, a later edition than No. 
6, which sold at $30.00 per 100. Price 20 cts. each, $2.00 
per doz., $5.00 for the lot. Postage extra in each case 
5 cents each if sent by mail. Of Gospel Hymns Con- 
solidated, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, words only, large-type edi- 
tion, board covers, which sold at $20.00 per 100, we 
have 23 which we offer at $1.50 per doz., $2.50 for the 
lot; by mail, 15 cts. each, Small-type edition, limp 
cloth covers, which sold at $10.00 per 100, we have 46 
copies which we offer at 80 cts. per doz., $3.00 for the 
lot; 8 cts. each, postpaid. 











special prices: 


boxes, $4.50; 25 boxes or more, at 42 cts. a box. 


per case; 10 cases, $12.50. 


Sturwold’s Show-case. 


This case is 28 in. 
high, 20 in. square, 
outside measure, top 
and bottom. The 
glass of which it is 
made is 16X24. The 
case is to be set up 
in any grocery, drug- 
store, or any other 
place of business 
where you want your 
honey exhibited or 
sold. The frame is 
ofchestnut, filledand 
varnished, and fin- 
ished in natural 
ain. Price, plain, 
; with name and ad- 
dress, $5.50. As the 
glass is very apt to 
be broken in transit, 








































=boxed separately, at 













T COMPANY, 


=—— glass included, $4.00. 


THE A. I. ROO 





HONEY-PACKAGES IN TIN 


This cut shows a box of two 60-lb. tin cans, which is the stan- 
dard package for storing and shipping extracted honey. It is far 
superior to barrels, because there is not the same chance for 
leakage, or taint from the wood; and, being square, they econo- 
mize space. Owing to light honey crops, the last two years, the 
demand has been light, and we have a good stock bought below 
the prices ruling at present. To reduce this stock we will ship 
from Medina any orders mentioning this notice, at the following 
One box, two cans, 80cts.; 10 boxes, $7.50; 25 
boxes or over, at 70 cts.a box. One box of one can, 50 cts.; 10, 


One-gallon square cans with 1%-inch cap, 100 in a crate, at $10.00 
per 100; 500 or over at $9.00 per 100; packed 10 in a case at $1.35 










we will ship them, if 
you prefer, withglass 


same price. In flat,no 
glass or finish, $2.50; 


i 
q 


il 











Price 15 cts.; by Price 10 cts.; 75 cts. per dozen. 
mail, 18 cts. By mail, 4 cts. each extra. 
We furnish the gate for 14%4,1%, or 1% screw. Other 
sizes made to order from caps you may furnish. 
The wrench fits a 1% screw, and can be used on 1% 
or smaller by bushing between cap and wrench. 
When you order these gates separate from cans we can 
not guarantee a fit unless you send us a cap from the 
screw with the order. 


Sample Mailing-blocks. 
Price, each, 6 cts.; by mail, 9 cts. : 
These are small wide-mouthed glass bottles, which 
hold % o2., with cork, put up in a mailing-block with 





top which screws on and is easily removed. 


$3 ss 83 MEDINA, OHIO 
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Honey-Packages in Glass 


We have quite a‘variety of glass packages for putting up honey for retail. We mention first our 


Half-pound Tumbler. 


This is shown at the left with a diamond label, No. 95. These include tin 
cover with wax or parchment paper disk for sealing tight. No labels. Will 
hold 7 oz. of honey when filled; and the price, $5.50 per barrel of 32 doz-n; 
5-bbl. lots at $5.25. In reshipping-cases of 4 dozen packed ready to reship, 
when filled, $1.00 per case; 6 cases, $5.70; 20 cases or over, at 90 cents per case. 


~No.25 
Jar. 











This holds one pound of honey; has an opal 
cap with rubber ring and lacquered tin screw 
rim which seals tight. Packed in reshipping 
cases of 2 dozen each; price $1.10 per case; 6 
cases, $6.30; 20 cases or more at $1.00 per case. 


See, 


NS a ae 





Tiptop 
Jar. 


We keep these in two sizes, for half and one pound of honey. The shape of 
the jar is shown in the cut. It has a glass top, a rubber ring, and a spring-top 
fastener. Packed a gross in a crate at $5.00 per gross for 1-lb., or $4.50’for the 
half-pound size. We have them also packed in reshipping-cases of 2 dozen 
each at $1.10 per case for 1-lb. size; 6 cases, $5.30; 20 cases or over at $1 00 per case. 
Half-pound size, $1.00 per case; $5.70 for 6 cases, or 90 cts. per case in 20-case lots. 


- Simplex Jar. 


This is one of the handsomest jars we ever handled. The 

factory making them was wrecked last August, and we have 

‘ been unable since to secure any more of the size, which holds one pound. We can 
supply the next largér size, which holds 18 oz. of honey. Packed in reshipping- 
cases of 2dozen. Price $1.15 per case; 6 cases for $6.60; in 20-case lots or over at 
$1.05 per case. We still have at Philadelphia a few cases of the 1-pound size 
which may be had from there while they last, at the same price as above. 


ti e rshis ET _ These jars were designed for 


use in the honey exhibit at the 
Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo, and are very neat and 
attractive. They have cork- 
lined aluminum caps which seal 
them tight. Theyfare made in four sizes squar 
and three sizes round. The 1-lb. size in eac! 
style is shown in the first two cuts at the left 


34-lb. square Hershiser jars, doz., 50c; $5.40 per gross 
%lb.  * . Se 


1-lb. 80c; 9.00 “ 

om * .00; 10.80 ‘* 

¥%-lb. round 60c; 6.60 ‘ 
b. “i , 7 


ms 


‘ 
Gxxaé 





; 5c; 
2-lb. " ; 1.10; 12.00 * 


The ordinary square jar to seal with cork, simila! 
to that shown in cut at extreme left, is very largely 
used for honey. They are made in four sizes. Th« 
1 and 2 lb. sizes are packed % gross in a packag« 
the smaller sizes one gross. Price including corks 
5-oz. square jar 85c per dozen; $3.25 per gross 
bes. } / 9 495° ; 


1-Ib. - gee | tae 
2-Ib. © as. tee 05 


Lo THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO ~~~~~~ 





























PROMPT : SHIPMENTS 
a 
If you are in a rush for supplies at present, send us your orders. We have a 


Large StocK of Root Company’s Supplies 


on hand to fill orders promptly. Also a 


Fine : Lot: of : Italian : Queens :and : Bees 
in one, two, and three frame nuclei and full colonies. Send for our 40-page catalog. 








John Nebel & Son Supply Co., High Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo. 





BARGAIN 
PRICES. 


A wonderful opportunity is offered you to 
buy lumber and building supplies of every 
kind at Prices that will save you big 
money. Such a chance seldom occurs. 
Lumber for your house, church. barn, meet- 
ing house, crib, store, factory, and in fact, 
buildings of every kind. _We can furnish 
absolutely everything needed in construc- 
tion. material. Have your carpenter or 
builder make a complete list of everything 
you require. including Lumber, Sash Doors, 

ails, Roofing, Siding,Ceiling, in fact, any- 
thing you may need in building material or 


= =— merchandise of any kind, 


Send us your Lumber Bill for Our Estimate. 


We bought at Manufacturers’ Sale over 50,000,000 Feet of all kinds of Lumber and 
Finishing Material. We are making special concessions, to those who buy at once. Even if you have 
no use for this lumber at once, it will pay youto buy now. Our prices will save you to 50 per cent. 

We cheerfully invite inspection of our Lumber stock and will be glad to have you come to our 
warehouse and yards at Chicago, see the lumber we are offering, and you will recognize that it is all what 
we say of it; make your own selection and see it loaded. It is not necessary to come to Chicago; we can 
easily sell you by mail. We can quickly convince youof the wisdom of placing an order with us. Just 
send us your lumber bill, and we will easily ‘* Show You.*’? On application we will send copie of 
letters from customers who have bought. They saved money why can’t you? Write usto-day. WE PUR- 

HASED EVERY EXPOSITION, INCLUDING THE 90,000,000 sT. LOUIS 
WORLDS’ FAIR ASK FOR OUR FREE 500 PAGE CATALOG, No. C.'H.688. IT QUOTES 
LOW PRICES ON BUILDING MATERIAL, MACHINERY AND FURNITURE. - 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE STOVE BOOK 


If you want a stove or range of any kind for aay purpose, let us send 


“A KAlarAaZzoo_— 
Direct to You” 


“MARK REGISTE: 


at actual ew pees ices. You save from 85 to $40, because you keep in your pocket all the dealers’ 
jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. You run no risk, because we pay the freight and sell youon ¢ 
You not only save money but you geta stove or range of 

360 Da S Approval exceptionally high quality. Made of the best pig iron and 

steel of the highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best 

equipped stove factoriesin the world. Every Kalamazoo is carefully inspected and we know it is 
right. If not, you get your money back withouta quibble. You cannot get a better, no mat- 
ter how much extra you pay. y not save all the dealers’ profit! Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that you can save money by buying direct from our factory? 
Send Postal For Gatalogue No. 416. Compare Kalat..z00 Quality and Kal- 
amazoo Prices with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, em’ stoves 
and ranges of all kinds for all domestic purposes,—for the home school, 
church, halls, lodge rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, ing 
houses, clubs and camps, Gas stoves and ranges for cooking and heating 
ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 


Kalamazoo Stove Gompany, Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes baking and roasting / sy, 
























































WE ARE NOT IN A TRUST 


Bee-hives, Sections, Brood-frames, Extractors 


Every thing that bee-keepers use at Lowest Prices. Quality the highest. We've been 
making them twenty-five years. 


S A profusely illustrated practical bee-jour- 
American Bee-keeper. nal which we have published for 17 years, 50c Yr. 
Sample copy and our 1907 illustrated catalog and price list free. Address 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 





DEPARTMENT G .- - JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
NEW WAREHOUSE ROOT’S COODS PROMPT SHIPMENT LOW FREICHT 


Every Thing for the Bee-keeper at Savannah, Georgia, 


Weare now prepared to furnish promptly a full line of supplies; choice new stock just from the 
factory. Bees and Queens. We have large apiaries of fine stock. Book yourorders at once, 
as there will be a heavy demand this season. Catalog sent free. Correspondence solicited. 


HOWKINS & RUSH, 241 Bull St, SAVANNAH, GA. 
DADANTS 
FOUNDATION ROOT | 





We guarantee it absolute- 


ly satisfactory every way. (; () () GOODS S for the West 


@, Ask any dealer who handles our make 
along with any other, and he will say, 
‘‘Of course, Dadant’s is the best.’’ Ask 


























a bee- keeper who has used our make Why put up with inferior goods when you may 
and he will tell you the same thing. as well have the best? They cost you no 
s*“YY ? Because we make the manu- more. In many cases I can save you money. 
 &- ire of foundation our SPECIALTY. In all cases I give the most for the money, 
VW) Gevyote our time and energies to quality considered. 
ma THE VERY BEST COMB They are the ROOT GOODS, which I sell here 
FOU ATION that CAN BE MADE. at the ROOT FACTORY PRICES and 
@._ It will cost you no more than any other DISCOUNTS. 
make. Send tor free catalog and prices. My shipping facilities are unsurpassed any- 
@ We work beeswax into foundation. where. Practically all points are reached 
We buy beeswax at all times. Prices by direct lines, thus insuring the lowest 


freight rates. 
Write for estimate with liberal discount for 
orders sent in now. 


sent on application +# + + +» + 





DADANT @ sons | JOSEPH NYSEWANDER 


HAMILTON # ILLINno1s | 565-7 W. 7th St. Des Moines, lowa 





























